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A MAGAZINE OF FLOWER CULTURE 


Here’s how you benefit: 


When you order the Organic Gardening Book of the 
Month, plus at least one additional book listed at the 
right, you get a 20°, DISCOUNT on your entire order. 
This is your opportunity to build a helpful Organicul- 
tural library at unusually low cost. Note: Discount Plan 
orders for the June Book of the Month will be accepted 
only during June and July 1950. On this special offer, 
open only to Organic Gardening subscribers, payment 
must accompany order. 


The Book of the Month for June is 
The Earth’s Face & Human Destiny 


by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


An international authority on bio-dynamic agriculture, 
Dr. Pfeiffer here explains why there must be harmony 
between man and the soil if we are to avoid the pitfalls 
and perils of modern living. When man sins against the 
biological laws, disturbs the earth’s equilibrium, disturbs 
natural rhythms, changes the face of the landscape—dis- 
aster follows. If we continue to upset natural balances, 
says Dr. Pfeiffer, we are doomed. We must abandon our 
artificialities and get back to Nature’s Law before it is too late. Read 
how we can bring the breath of the country to the heart of the town. 
Frontispiece in 4 colors, 60 illustrations. $2.75. 


Example of the Discount Plan: 


If you purchase “The Earth’s Face” and ‘“‘Humus & The Farmer,” 
you take the 20%, discount on $7.25 and send only $5.80—a saving 
of $1.45! The more books you buy when you buy the book of the 
month, the greater your cash saving. And at the same time you 
are adding helpful, fascinating, authoritative books to your 
library, all written or endorsed by J. I. Rodale, editor of Organic 
Gardening. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TO 


BOOK OF THE MONTH DEPT. 


Organic Gardening 


EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Any of these 
ORGANIC GARDENING 


books may be used 
to complete your 


DISCOUNT PLAN: 


THE HEALTHY HUNZAS 
by J. I. Rodale 


True story of a cancer-free people 
who return all residues to the soil. Gives 
full details. 263 pp., 20 photos. $3.00. 


THE PRUNING BOOK 
by Gustave L. Wittrock 


Deals with all kinds of shrubs and 
trees, tells not only Aow to prune, but 
when. 166 pp., diagrams, photos. $3.00. 


THE EARTH'S GREEN CARPET 


by Louise E. Howard 


The increase of degenerative diseases 
is a result of soil depletion by artificial 
fertilizers. Only a living soil is pro- 
ductive. 260 pp. $3.00. 


STONE MULCHING IN 
THE GARDEN 
by J. 1. Rodale 


Eliminate cultivating and weeding § 


and obtain better yields. A gardening 
innovation! 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00. 
e 


FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES 
by F. H. King 
How compost farming and gardening 
have enabled the crowded Orient to feed 
itself and keep its lands fertile—a lesson 
for us all. 384 pp., 209 photos. $5.00. 
e 


MEMOIRS OF A ROSE MAN 
by J. Horace McFarland 


Contains the horticultural ideas and 
personal reminiscences of America’s 
greatest champion of the rose. Preface 
by L. H. Bailey, introduction by R. C. 
Allen. 160 pp., many full-page photos. 

$3.00. 


TREES AND TOADSTOOLS 
by M. C. Rayner, D. Sc. 


Deals with their fundamental but 
little understood relationship. 122 pp., 
18 full-page photographs. $2.50. 


HUMUS AND THE FARMER 
by Friend Sykes 
How 750 “worthless” acres were 


changed into rich farmland. 416 pp., 
40 photos. $4.50. 


Build a Library of Gardening Books via the 
e o 
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WEEDS ARE BLESSING! 


When you cultivate with the amazing new ROTO MILLER’! 


NOW-—This Revolutionary New Garden Tractor POWER COMPOSTS 
Weeds, Cover Crops, Mulch Material, Leaves, etc. into Rich, Natural 
Organic Fertilizer Right in Your Garden Itself! 


ROM early spring to late fall, you 

can enrich your garden—restore poor 
land—actually build lots of rich new top- 
soil—if you have the Model-T ROTO- 
ETTE* with the ROTO MILLER attach- 
ment! Here’s how you do it: 


1. You don’t just “cultivate”— 
You POWER COMPOST 
Your Weeds! 


You ROTO MILL them into your soil 
while they are green and rich in chloro- 
phyl and protein. You«hop them up and 
mix them in where they hold moisture 
and provide ideal food for earthworms 
and microbial life. This enriches your 
soil and makes your crops grow far more 
bountifully. You can even POWER COM- 
POST your leaves in the fall! 


2. POWER COMPOST COVER 
CROPS 
All Summer Long! 


Whenever you have garden space not 
being used, or if you have an area of 
soil you want to improve, just sow a 
green manure crop of clover, soybeans, 
barley, rye or whatever you choose, and 
when it’s a foot or so high, ROTO MILL 
it into the soil! You can even do this 
between your row crops—provided there 
‘is plenty of moisture. 


3. POWER COMPOST 
GARBAGE! 


Did you know that garbage is one of the 
richest fertilizers you can put in your 
garden—and will be ABSOLUTELY 
ODORLESS, too? It is, and it’s a fine 
thing to be able to turn this waste ma- 
terial into something valuable. Here’s 
how you do it: 

For only $2.50, you can purchase a fur- 


* Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


rowing attachment to go with your 
Model-T ROTO-ETTE. With this you 
can quickly and easily dig a deep furrow 
the length or width of your garden. Then 
each day you simply dump your garbage 
in a foot or so of furrow length and cover 
it with the soil. When the first furrow 
has been completely filled, you dig another 
one, and in time cover your whole gar- 
den plot in this way. You can do this 
also between your row crops. You'll be 
amazed at how this increases the micro- 
bial and earthworm activity in your soil 
and how it makes things grow! 


Send Coupon for FREE BOOK! 


Not only is the Model-T ROTO-ETTE 
with itt ROTO MILLER attachment the 
first, but it’s the only garden tractor that 
makes POWER COMPOSTING of all 
kinds practical. But there simply isn’t 
room here to tell you all about this re- 
markable new machine—its amazingly 
low cost—details. on the attachments, etc. 
So, we want to send you FREE a copy of 
POWER GARDENING AND POWER 
COMPOSTING by Ed Robinson, author 
of the famous “Have-More” Plan. It 
gives the whole exciting story. We'll 
gladly send you a copy FREE—we’re so 
sure you will want one of our machines 
as soon as you’ve read it! 


Just mail the coupon now and we'll 
send your copy of POWER GARDEN- 
ING and POWER COMPOSTING— 
FREE—by return mail! 


ROTOTILLER, INC. 
Department O-6, Troy, New York 


P.S. Even with production of the new Model T 
doubled, we're only beginning to catch up with 
orders. It’s the smash hit of the 1950 garden year. 
If you think that at any time in the future you'll 
be buying # garden tractor, we urge you to send 
the coupon for the full story of the Model T now. 


ONCE OVER and seed- 
bed is ready to plant! 
Model T mills ground 
16” wide and 4’ deep. 
Plows and harrows in 
One operation. 


“BEST POWER MOWER 
BUILT” —users say. No 
overhanging wheels— 
no untrimmed edges! 
Attachment follows 


contour perfectly! 


UNEXCELLED FIELD 
MOWING —Nothing 
else like it for cutting 
hay, tall weeds and 
trash; does not clog 
in heavy growth. 


YEAR-ROUND HELPER! 
—Model T converts 
to snowplow in 5 min- 
utes. Other low-cost 
attachments: power 
saw, power cart, etc. 


Please send me FREE by return mail a copy 
of POWER GARDENING and POWER 
COMPOSTING, by Ed Robinson. 

Your name 
Address 
City 


COMPOSTING by MACHINE | 
Right In Your Garden Itself! 


No more hauling, ¢ 
turning and wa- 
tering of compost ¢ 
heaps! With this 
amazing new ma- { 
chine, you can 
easily chop and ¢ 
mix into your gar- 
den soil—without ¢ 
tangling: cover 


crops mulches, 4 
manure, leaves, 
weeds plant 


wastes of any 
kind—even corn- ( 
stalks! Think 
what this means 
in labor. saved, 
soil improvement, 
bountiful crops! 


THE SMASH HIT | 


first time! 
The Roto-mil- 
ler is shock- 
less—tangle- 
proof—un- 


breakable! It takes the place of tines, 
springs, shock absorbers, slip- 

ping clutches ..- - 

an it does a 

better job! 


FREE! 
Just mall the 


coupon now 
and we'll send 
your book 
FREE by re- 
turn mail! 


ROTOTILLER, Inc. 
Box 0-6, 
Troy, New York 


State 


Check here if you would like information about 
being a Rototiller Dealer. We have a few good 
territories still open. 
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YOU CAN, 
HAVE HEALTHY 
VIGOROUS PLANTS 
THE EASY WAY wth 


tt 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


® Apply Direct to the Soil 
© Mix in the Compost Heap 
° FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organic Gar- 
dener...A slow-acting, long-lasting ener- 
gizer that increases and replenishes the or- 
ganic content of the soil... Improves soil 
texture... absorbs and retains plant-nour- 
ishing moisture... helps decomposition of 
soil break-up into humus...binds sandy 
soils... loosens clay soil. 


Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags 
if your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you where Pick-up and Delivery is avail- 
able; if not available shipped to nearest freight 
station. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi River. 
(Write for freight rates West of Miss. R.) 
NEW LOW PRICE 


Send $1.90 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 200 sq. ft. of 
NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Shipment 100 lbs. (2 bags) 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Organic Gardening 


COVER DESIGN 
The Iris Garden shewn on the Cover belengs to Mr. 
Stedman Buttrick ef Concord, M husetts, T 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Associated 
with the Iris are Columbine, Lily, and Peony, all in 
harmony with the red bricks and green foliage in the 
background. 


—Kedachrome by Genereux 


VOL. 16, NO. 6 JUNE 1950 
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J. I, RODALE, Editor and Publisher 
DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Managing Editor 
WILLIAM ACKERMAN, M.S., Associate Editor 


and Possessions, One Year $3.00, Two Years $5.00, Three Years $6.00. 
begin with the current issue. Renewal subscriptions begin immediately after old subscription expires. When changing 
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_ Catch Moles With 
Meat-Baited Mouse Traps 
Thank you very much for pub- 


lishing on page 7 of the December 
‘49 issue our letter about catching 
ground moles by using fresh-meat- 
baited mouse traps. We have re- 
ceived numerous inquiries from 
fellow-readers, asking for clarifica- 
tion of some points on the manner 
of setting the traps. Perhaps a “fol- 
low-up” would be of help to the 
probably many other puzzled read- 
ers who, even as we, want to write 
but never get around to doing so! 
We enjoy so much the friendly, 
generous fellowship encountered 
among Organic Gardeners, person- 
ally and by mail, that we don’t want 
to deter any of them from writing 
to us,—but we are also anxious to 
help, especially now that the gar- 
dening season is here! 

As our previous letter stated, we 
were quite successful in catching 
ground moles by baiting ordinary 
flat mouse traps with fresh raw 
meat. The trap is set on the ground 
(not in the runway) just at the 
round openings to the surface which 
the moles have made. By exam- 
ining the runways, such openings, 
which are about as big as a silver 
dollar, can be found here and there. 
If in doubt whether such an open- 
ing is still in use,—fill it in with a 
little loose dirt, and then observe 
the place frequently for a few hours 
or a day or so. If this is a busy, cur- 
rently used runway, the hole will 
soon be reopened by the moles! 
Then, leave the hole and runway 
alone, and just set the flat fresh 
raw-meat-baited mouse trap on the 
ground as close to the hole as pos- 
sible,—being careful that the trap 
can swing freely to snap when dis- 


turbed. A few of the moles were | 
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BEAUTIFY YOUR LAWN - NO DRUDGERY 


FOR TRIMMING AROUND SHRUBBERY, TREES, FLOWER BEDS 
AND HEDGES..FOR TRIMMING EDGES OF WALKS AND 
DRIVEWAYS .. FOR CUTTING ALONG SIDES OF BUILDINGS, 
WALKS AND FENCES. 


TRIMMER CAN BE OPERATED FROM A.C. or D.C. 110 VOLT CURRENT 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


$38.95 POSTAGE PAID - CHECK or MONEY ORDER 
HOFFMAN LAWN SUPPLY CO. 


Distributors of: LAWNCRAFT GRASS TRIMMERS, HEDGE CLIPPERS, 
ROTARY and REEL TYPE POWER LAWNMOWERS. 
P. O. BOX 153 HOFFMAN, ILL. 


VINEYARDS 
to PLANTS 


NATIONAL SOIL CONSERVATION, Inc., 8." 


Bio-Dynamic Agricultural Conference 


JULY 28th to AUGUST Ist 


LECTURES—DEMONSTRATIONS—DISCUSSIONS—FIELD TRIPS 
(FOR RESERVATIONS ADDRESS MRS. RICHARD KROTH) 


THREEFOLD FARM Spring Valley, N. Y. 


4 
>) 
For GLAUCONITE - POTASH MINERAL - GREEN EARTH 
SAFE Safe source of available potash ele 
LAWNS to use oath "of soil. 
GARDENS ke humus and colloidal clay, it functions in base-exchange. 
is means that it can hold in the soil plant nutrients and 
ORCHARDS ; in the soil. GREEN EARTH is 7 and 
and as tar our as 
ed for remineralizing orchard soils. 
Write for further information and prices. 
: 
d 
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Q. R. 
makes all the 


difference! 


New Life for Gardens 


Q. R. Compost-Maker changes all vegetable 
waste in a few short weeks into rich, sweet- 
smelling compost with a thriving worm 
population which ensures soil yielding big- 
ger, better crops and lovelier, finer-scented 
flowers Its results are really remarkable. 


PURELY HERBAL—NO CHEMICALS 
For economy of time, cost and labour Q. R. is 
unrivalled and its use may be profitably continued 
without fear of ultimately impoverishing the soil. 


NO TURNING NEEDED WITH Q. R. 


“The compost made with Q. R. brought most 
gratifying results in our garden and we are very 
enthusiastic about it”. (Ohio). 

“Q. R. has given marvelous results with our 
Gladioli, Delphiniums, Bench Roses, and parti- 
cularly with Strawberries”. (Minneapolis). 


TESTIMONY FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 


HERBAL ACTIVATOR 
Special Offer to Readers 


To encourage you to try Q. R. we are 
suppyling a large Package. 


Special $1.00 wn 


Price 
Obtainable from: 


JAMES S. WELLS 
P. 0. Box 45, Deerfield, N. J. 


and ERNEST D. KILEY 

93 Arctic Bidg. P. O. 
Srd Avenue 

Seattic 4, Wash. 
Proprietors and Manufacturers: 

Chase Ltd., Cloche House, Shepperton, Eng. 


Attract Humming Birds 
to YOUR Garden! 
These jewels of the TREE! 


bird kingdom will 
come back again and ) Booklet describing 
again to the Audubon (habits of these 

HUMMING BIRD exquisite birds ) 
FEEDER in your gar- ) with each Feeder 

den. Scientifically de- ¢ Ser. 
signed, weather-proof, 
bee-proof. A fascinating gift for gardeners, 
for bird lovers, for you. Only $1.95 post- 


paid. 
THE LETTER BOX 


P. 0. BOX 723—Dept. 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 


caught by the head, but most of 
them were just barely caught by the 
snout, indicating to us that moles 
are extremely quick to withdraw 
from danger. But the scent of the 
desired meat lures them quickly to 
these natural openings, and they are 
caught if the trap can spring in- 
stantly. 

Even as some of our correspond- 
ents did, we hoped to catch more 
moles by making more openings in 
the runways, similar to the “nat- 
ural” ones, and setting traps there. 
But moles apparently are also very 
suspicious of any disturbances to 
their tunnels, and not a single mole 
was caught that way. Neither can 
traps be set into the runways; either 
they cannot swing freely, or this dis- 
turbance scares the moles away. 

We had hoped that our mole 
troubles were solved. But alas, by 
the time my letter appeared, and 
inquiries started coming, my dear 
husband was especially chagrined to 
find our lawn more riddled with 
runways than ever before!—and he 
was acutely embarrassed that I had 
perhaps “spoken out of turn.” 
Judging by the letters, similar in- 
festations are rampant from Florida 
to Michigan to Illinois, however,— 
so probably this is a “very good 
mole year”! During this compara- 
tively mild winter here, our grounds 
bear many evidences of “moles at 
work,” yet the fresh meat in the 
traps freezes or is cold enough to 
lose its scent, and we shall have to 
wait for warmer Spring days to con- 
tinue our “trapping.” But trap we 
shall, since that is the only method 
which has given us any degree of 
success at all. We intensely dislike 
destroying these little creatures, but 
they do disturb lawns and gardens 
when they invade a property. We 
hope that eventually our soil will 
be productive enough, (by means 
of our domesticated earthworms, 
“Crawford’s Crawlers,” and other 
purely Organic methods), that it 
will support vegetables, trees, lawn, 
flowers, worms, and if necessary, 
moles, too. But until then, we shall 
continue setting the fresh raw-meat- 
baited mouse traps right on the 
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parthworm 


(Domesticated) 
FOR COMPOSTING 


You can— instead of being a destroyer 
by use of artificials—help Nature in 
replacing the elements she has given 
up by composting waste materials such 
as leaves, grass-clippings, weeds, etc. 
Earthworms play an integral part in 
converting waste into valuable manure. 
Have them help YOU to help Nature 
in providing for YOU and YOURS. 


EARTHWORMS are more valuable 
than other animals. 


Free books with orders 


400-500 Earthworms $2.75 


FREE BOOK—Leaves and what they do. 
or Compost, how to make it. 


800-1000 Earthworms $4.75 
FREE BOOK—The Compost Gardener. 
or Our friend the Earthworm. 


Full instructions with each order. All orders 
prepaid East of Mississippi River. Add 10% 
west thereof. 


Send for free copy of recently written 
treatise on EARTHWORMS. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


Fullerton, Maryland 


IRIS 


We are growing some of the finest. 
Shipping will begin July Ist. 
SEND FOR OUR LISTING 


FALL BULBS 
Tulips, Jonquils, Hyacinths 
_ and others 
50 Large Tulip Bulbs $1.50 
100 .... $2.50 
A selection of the best Spring 
Flowering Bulbs $2.50 
Worth $3.75 
Post Paid 


Order early as supply is limited 
Ask for Catalog 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


Fullerton, Maryland 


ATTENTION! 
ATTENTION! 
ATTENTION! 
ATTENTION! 
ATTENTION! 

An Organic Supply Center 


Order all your organics from a 
single source and SAVE 


For details write to: 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


Ridgefield, Conn. 
Tel. Ridgefield 975-j2 


A | 
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Pictured above is a reduced full page of these various 
toned pinks. Altogether there are almost 100 mod- 
ern Iris shown in natural color in this 48-page (9x12 
size) catalog. Limited edition . . . send 25c for your 
copy NOW, before you forget. 


DAVE HALL’S 


FLAMINGO PINKS! 


Nowhere in the world has such transforma- 
tion taken place in Iris colors as in the Chicago 
garden of David Hall—and we are proud to 
announce that we have bought the entire 
stock. His newest and most striking creations 
are offered and illustrated in FULL COLOR 
in our Famous Iris Book for 1950! 


SEND 25¢ FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 


(Then deduct from first order.) 


L 


GARDENS 
BOX 100 : SILVERTON, OREGON 


GOLD MARK HUMUS 


Nature’s Perfect Plant Food 


We are proud to announce that our facilities for the 
production of Alfalfa Composted Humus have been 
expanded to serve the growing demand for our 
product throughout the nation. 


100% Organic 


2 Cu. Ft. Plastic Lined Bag 
$2.50 F.0.B. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sample 1% cu. ft. bag shipped prepaid 
anywhere in U. S. $1.00 


Available in nurseries in Los Angeles County through Distributorship 
of Capel—Klang of California. 


GOLD MARK ENTERPRISES 
15226 Burbank Blvd., Van Nuys, California 
Dealer Inquifies Invited 


Our composting procedures are carried out under 
carefully controlled conditions, using only the best 
of materials. We use no fillers or agents and em- 
ploy no short cuts. 


= GOLD MARK ENTERPRISES 
15226 Burbank Blvd. 
= Van Nuys, California : 
= Please send me ....... 2 cu. ft. bags at $2.50 Freight Collect. : 
Sample cu. ft. bags at $1.00 Prepaid. 
Enclosed—Money Order ...... Check ...... 
: : 

. 


Roots grow stronger—plants grow 

lovelier—in soil conditioned by 

Premier Peat Moss. 
Fluffy Premier adds pure, weed-free, 
Spongy, 97% organic matter to your 
sojl. It gives substance to light soil— 
loosens heavy soil—so that roots can 
spread out. Because of its amazing 
absorbency, it soaks up as much as 20 
times its weight in moisture. It enables 
all soil to store water, air and plant 
food—and release it as needed. Premier 
also acts as an “‘appetizer”’ to stimulate 
the feeding of roots and the growth 
of plants. 


Give your soil Premier Peat Moss— 
and your soil will give you the strong- 
growing lawn and garden you want. Ask 
your dealer today for Premier Peat 
Moss—easily identified by the blue bale 
head with the Certified Seal. 

PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


PEAT MOSS 


Burn Your Rubbish 


In your backyard 


“Yard oy 


safely, re- 
luces to fine ash 
all organic material 
—newspapers—cer- 
tain types of gar- 
bage, etc. No mess, 
no sparks. 
Endorsed by users and 
Fire Prevention Bureaus 
from coast to coast. 
Lights at top, 
burns down. No 
extra fuel needed. 
Weather  Resistin 
Porcelain Ename 
Iron. 
Price f.o.b. York 


No. b 
wt. 70 ibs., $32.00 
No. 3—3 bu.. 
wt. 100 Ibs., $44.00 
No. 6—6 bu.. 
wt. 150 Ibs., $75.00 
Write for illustrated Circular. 
J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS; Estab. 1858 


78 Park Place, Dept.0, New York 7, N. Y. 


ground at the openings in the run- 
ways the moles themselves provide. 
Thank you for passing these 
“pointers” along, if you deem it 
worth while. And thank you, too, 
for the splendid bigger and better 
Organic Gardening Magazine. 
Mrs. J. Delmar Crawford, 
25 Crowe Ave., Mars, Pa. 
New Composting Methods 
Must Be Simplified 
I read with greatest interest “How 
to Apply the New Organic Method 
in the Garden.” I was especially in- 
terested in Dr. N. R. Dhar’s letter 
of June 24th. Mr. Palmer, my for- 
mer supervisor in the Los Angeles 
schools, talked over the matter with 
me and we both came to the con- 
clusion that we had been doing the 
same thing in sheet composting for 
a great many years without scienti- 
fic flourishes and publicizing. I am 
of the opinion that until we sim- 
plify the method of enriching the 
soil by organic methods the average 
farmer is not going to pay much 
attention to what we say. Later on 
I will write you at length a very in- 
teresting experiment I tried on an 
old run down estate. The one hour 
“stirs” advocated by the Bio-Dyna- 
mic System set me to wondering 
whether all that agitation was nec- 
essary. I got good results with Sir 
Albert Howard’s composting meth- 
ods but my workers objected to too 
much “turning.” Most people like 
Miss Maye Bruce’s Quick Method. 
No “turning,” with or without ani- 
mal manures, and in addition a 
covered bin. I have never liked an 
open compost pile. I use a sheet 
iron cover on mine. A concrete bin 
may be all right but in this country 
where we have the everlasting Red- 
wood lumber cheap, a wooden bin 
is easy to construct and economical 
to operate. 
Charlotte M. Hoak, 
1125 Stratford Ave., 
South Pasadena, Calif. 
—o— 
Do Earthworms Become 
Dormant in Winter? 
I do not believe that earthworms 
hibernate or lie dormant at any 
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scientific watering! 


AMAZING, NEW 


SPRINKLIT 


5 sprayers on 1 hose 
Completely waters flower beds, shrubs, 
trees, narrow strips, irregular shaped areas. 
Covers 1 to 1000 sq. ft. Sprayers turn on 
and off individually; flow adjusted at 
faucet from full volume of fine spray down 
to soaking volume. Utility hose with spray- 
ers turned off. 50 ft. Goodrich plastic hose; 
5 solid brass sprayers. Weighs only 8 Ibs. 
5-year guarantee. 

Order Now—in time for hot weather. 
Goodrich Koroseal Plastic —$17.95 
Goodrich Ribbed Plastic —$14.95 
(Plus Postage—5Oc E. of Miss.; $1. W. of Miss.) 
SORRY NO C.O.D.’s 


HOWARD SALES COMPANY 
1650 C Belmont Ave. New Hyde Park, N. Y. 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


These Are the Indispensable 


ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 
on the Organic Method 


1. THE DOCTOR’S ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTI- 
LIZERS. What they think of the organic meth- 
od. Contains a inaeige from a U. S. Senate 
Hearing. 60¢ 


2. MANUAL oF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A 
Comprehensive List of Compostible Materials 
Occurring In the Home and in Industry. This 
book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Na- 
ture’s way. It defines the composition of each 
material and what each substance contributes 
in plant nutrients to the soil. 50¢ 
C.1.E., a summary of the or. 

anic — rh. ose who desire to change 

rom ordinary to home-made organic aes 


22. ey ICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST- 
KING by Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for 
producing compost WITH OR WITHOUT ani- 
mal manure. $1.00 
29. AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST 
edited by J. Rodale and Heinrich oy A 
guide for making. . 35¢ 
30. COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by j. 
- Rodale. The heed book of its kind ever pub- 
35¢ 
33. DEBATES IN. HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with 
the advisability of forming a Royal Commission 
to check on the Sir Albert Howard method of 
farming. 45¢ 
41. THE ORGANIC METHOD ON THE FARM by 
. |. Rodale. Large-scale composting; odorless, 
aborless field crops and or- 
chards. $1.00 


All About the Earthworm 


25. THE FORMATION OF 
THROUGH THE ACTION WORM 
Charles Darwin. Contains the. 
parts of his classic on the ee with 
other articles. 60c 

26. OUR FRIEND THE ‘EARTHWORM ‘by George 
S. Oliver. Deals with the importance of ft 
earthworm to os. Truly a friend to 
man. $1.00 

EARTHWORMS —THEIR INTENSIVE PROPAGA- 

TION by Thomas J. Barrett, well-known au- 
thority on earthworm —— Tells how to 
propagate earthworms—their help in oo 
offer.) 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON PAGE 64. 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
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Would YOU 
Pay $1.00 to get $5.00? 


You say "Yes''—but would you? Years ago, 
o Professor tried to sell $5.00 gold pieces in 
Chicago for $1.00. He sold only 3 in a whole 
day, because people were skeptical. 


It you've never tried ATLAS Fertilizer Emul- 
sion, you may find it hard to believe the mar- 
velous results it gives—for ALL kinds of plants, 
trees, shrubs, flowers, lawns, fruits, vegetables, 


USERS SAY—''Rose bushes fed ATLAS had 
up to 33 blooms per bush at one time—unfed 
bushes only 2 to 3 blooms." 


“Had cabbage, peas, tomatoes before my 
neighbors—ATLAS is the most essential ele- 
ment in my gardening.” 


"ATLAS made my Gerbera bloom, that hadn't 
bloomed in 3 years. Strawberries the best | 
ever had. It is the finest fertilizer | ever used." 


A DEALER SAYS—"'This organic 
fish fertilizer gives finer results than 
any other on the market today." 


ATLAS Fertilizer Emulsion contains 
22 plant-food essentials, trace min- 
erals, etc. in ORGANIC form. NOT \ 
DOPED with added inorganic min- 
erals — complete. Concentrated — 
add water in watering can or apply 
with new GRO-GUN hose applica- & 
tor. Sizes from pint to barrel. Send 
us your dealer's name. 


PINT—makes 30-90 gals.—$1.00 F 
postpaid. Satisfaction GUARAN- 
TEED or your $1.00 back. 
ATLAS FERTILIZER EMULSION—ROOM 800 

1 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, California 


NOT DOPED with INORGANIC MINERALS 


ATLAS 


mm 


FERTILIZER EMULSION 


“Rains Over All” 


300 GALLONS PER HO 


UR, FALL LIKE Race 


vee 


Adjusts to Covers ' 
For LAWN and GARDEN BEAUTY 


Shower Queen's oscillating action distributes 
water in natural rain-like manner. Fully auto- 
matic Simple hand adjustment allows it to 
operate close to house yet windows and walls 
stay dry Easily re-positioned without shutting 
off water Small plots or large expanses ac- 
r dated by regulating volume at faucet. 
Built of finest non-rusting materials. Precision 
machined for long and dependable service. 
Positively guaranteed. 


Please Send Free Data and Shower-Queen Price 


Nome. 


Address 


City 


ACME SPRINKLERS 


time of the year, except that one can 
find worms at any season in an ap- 
parently dormant or semi-dormant 
state, having woven themselves into 
a ball. Always they occur singly and 
always in apparently the same pat- 
tern. I have found them so in every 
month of the year and always with 
normal and lively worms all about 
them. These are not “babies” but 
of normal length, though very thin 
and empty looking and a pale pink 
in color. I have broken through 
frozen earth on innumerable occa- 
sions and found worms right up 
against the frost, (but never in it). 
This winter we have had zero 
weather twice and plus 10 or 15 
quite a lot, but I continue to make 
compost with whatever is available. 
Right now it is last year’s hay dump- 
ed on the ground to weather and 
year before last’s baled straw that 
has laid out all this time and is 
fairly rotten. This material is wet 
and frozen and takes a lot of beat- 
ing and pounding to get in shape, 
but in any part of these bales that 
is not frozen I find life: Earthworms, 
white grubs of June bugs, two kinds 
of millipedes, sow bugs and smaller 
insects that I cannot name. 
At another time I helped to move 
a house trailer in winter. The tem- 
perature was 4 below. It was jacked 
up and setting on blocks. After we 
removed the trailer it was necessary 
to use a sledge to loosen blocks from 
the frozen ground and right up 
against the bottom of these blocks 
were earthworms sufficiently active 
to disappear before they froze. 
Can you tell me anything about 
this “dormant” stage of worms? 
W. F. Lawhead, 
Cardington, Ohio 


Editor’s Note—Earthworms seem 
to share with other species belong- 
ing to the Anneleda the tendency to 
form, under certain conditions, an 
encystment about themselves. So far 
as I know, the significance of this 
“encystment” of the earthworm is 
not understood at the present time. 
It is not a dormant stage in the 
sense that dormancy means spend- 
ing the winter in an inactive state. 
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PERMANENTLY 
ENRICH YOUR SOIL 


with this 
safe, effective 


NON-ACID PLANT FOOD 


ROCK 


It’s by far the most finely ground (85% through 
300 mesh screen). Phosphorus content is high- 
moisture content low. It is uniform—fully guaran- 
teed. Even one application gives excellent results 
first season and for years to come. Can be applied 
any time. Three generations of successful farmers 
and gardeners attest its worth. Investigate! 


Ruhm’s Gives the Best Results 


For Price, Full Information write 
AUSTIN FEED AND SEED CO., Chattancega, 
Tenn. 


BRYAN & SHEFFER, Portland, Ind. 


ENGLEWOOD FARM-NURSERY, R. 5, 
ich. 


A. GRAMS AND SONS, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
J. E. HARRIS, Bex 28, Ames, lowa 
SOILSERVICE, Tewnsend, Mass. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago 6, IIlineis 


RICH COMPOST 


EASILY MADE FROM Mesa 
WASTE MATERIALS 


Leaves, grass clippings, garden waste, garbage, animal 
and poultry manure (if available), old hay and straw— 
almost se J type of organic waste matter, even weeds— 
contain valuable plant nutrients when converted into 
compost this easy way. 

Improves soil; makes better lawns; gives bigger 
= and better crops of vegetables, flowers, fruit and 

tries; makes soil rich and crumbly, increases its 
earthworm and bacterial population. 


NO CHEMICALS USED 
Q-R Herbal Compost-Maker is — organic. 
Used throughout the wor.d. Send us only $1 for trial 
package of Q-R (enough to make up to two tons 


BURKLEIGH CO., Dept. FO., Towson 4, MD. 


| 
FERTILIZER it’s THE 
| Queen 4 
a 
Satisfaction guaranteed or. money refunded. 


BLUE 


RIBBON IRIS 


Treat your garden to these mammoth, 
prize winning beauties. Autumn Frost, 
Buechley Giant, Ming Yellow, Nassak, 
The Red Douglas, and Tiffany. Top 
size MICHIGAN GROWN, State In- 
spected Rhizomes, all carefully labeled. 


IRIS CATALOG in FULL COLOR 
FREE on request. 


BATTLE ATTLE CREEK, MICH. | » MICH. 


DEPT. 0 


GARDENERS’ 


3 H. P. 12” Model 


ONLY $236 


F.0.B. Milwaukee 


@ Tills, Mulches, 
Cultivates! 

@ 9 **Plug-in’* Attach- 
ments for Spraying, Mow- 
ing, Hilling, Seeding, 
Bulldozing, Snow- 


plowing, other 
work! 
Also 16”—26” 
tillers and power 
take-off models! 
@ Write Dept. OG-6 for fold- 
er and detailed information. 


© 1950 MILWAUKEE EQUIPMENT MEG. CO. 


Colloidal Phosphate 


A Soft Phosphate 
with Colloidal Clay 


NATURALLY FINER THAN ROCK 
CAN BE GROUND 
Containing 14 Trace Elements 


Remember: “The finer the particle, 
the faster the action.” 


TENNESSEE G FLORIDA ROCK—All Grades 


“Organically Recommended” 


HOOVER SOIL SERVICE 


Phone 70 GILMAN, ILLINOIS 


_ house. 


Stone Mulching in Rhodesia 


The enclosed photograph may ap- 
peal to you as an example of stone 
mulching in Rhodesia. The little 


girl in the picture is my grand- 
daughter. 
J. M. Moubray, Chipoli, 


Shamva, Southern Rhodesia. 
—Oo— 


Hens Help Make Compost 


I have discovered a shortcut to 
fine compost that really works. All 
summer I put all my compost ma- 
terial—mostly weeds—in the hen 
It is best to dry the weeds 
first, except what you want the hens 
to eat. They eat some and work the 
rest over, mixing it well with their 
straw litter and manure. In the fall 
there is an extra lot of dry weeds. I 
rake them up from the edges of 
fields, road sides, etc., and throw 
them in. I clean my hen house only 
once a year (this, by the way, is 
recommended by many poultry men, 


and there is absolutely no bad odor). | 


I did this the first of November, 
making a heap 6x8x5 feet, adding 
only ground limestone and a sprin- 
kling of soil occasionally, as the veg- 
etable matter was already in it. It 
was all dry and powdery, thanks to 
the ceaseless activity of my 100 Aus- 
tra Whites. I give it a good wetting 
as I pile it. When I turned it at 
Thanksgiving, all except the outer 
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ORGANIC Elements 
FROM THE SEA... 
bring you 


THE ONLY TRUE 


FERTILIZER and ORGANIC 


LANT FOOD 


@ Promotes Growth of FLOWERS, 
LAWNS, BUSHES, VEGETABLES, 
POTTED 


@ CONCENTRATED—Ready for 
Instant Use... 


@ Hos NO UNPLEASANT ODOR! 


You'll be amazed at the way your 
growing things thriveon BIO-GRO? 
It’s absolutely NEW;; a liquified or- 
ganic fish fertilizer with added mi- 
cronutrients. Nutritionally complete 
—neutral in pH—absolutely SAFE 
for all plants. ECONOMICAL, too. 
One pint makes 40 to 100 gallons of 
nourishing, pure liquid plant food. 
You can get BIO-GRO from most 
seed stores; or order by mail. Pint 
cans $1.00; quarts $1.65; or half- 
pint trial size 60c—all postpaid. 
Write ‘“‘BIO-GRO Div., Bioproducts.”’ 


ORDER NOW! 

D Make this year's 
garden your finest 
...with BIO-GRO! 


Men @ Women 
Announcing-the Softest Viny! Plastic Gloves 
TOUGH, SEAMLESS, NON-SKID 
NON-ALLERGIC, FINGER-FREE, FORM-FITTING 


ENJOY WORKING in the MOST RESIST- 
\\ 


ANT & ATTRACTIVE GLOVE EVER. 


Each Pair Boxed. Sizes 6 to 10 incl 4 
sizes. Medium wt. for housework, Med. 
| Light wt. for daintier glove in House, or 
Garden work. We suggest an extra pr. for 
DISHWASHING. $1.50 per pair postpaid. 
Send DRESS glove size. (Do not “‘up”’ 
your size—we do that), and pfd. glove wt. 
with Check or Money Order to: 


WATSOLITE COMPANY, INC. 


R. D. 1, Morrisville 1, Pa. 
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edges was black as coal, almost com- 
pletely composted. I have it piled 
again now, with boards on all sides 
except the south and covered with 
litter. 

Olive Hathaway, 

1501 W. Kiowa St., 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 


—o— 


Earthworms for Garbage 
Disposal 

For the past ten months I have 
been disposing of my garbage by 
digging a trench in my worm bed 
and burying it to a depth of about 
six inches and the worms take care 
of the rest of the job. 

I have a wooden bottom in the 
bucket in which I put the garbage, 
and an old hoe that I straightened 
out to use as a scraper is used to 
chop the garbage up. I use the same 
out&t for chopping up leaves and 
other materials which I wish to use 
in the worm beds. I add a little 
Activo in the garbage bucket to keep 
the odor down and empty the bucket 


whenever it gets about two-thirds - 


full. 

In from four to six days after the 
garbage has been buried I find that 
the worms are working in it in un- 
believable numbers. It would seem 
that all of the worms in the pit have 
collected together to dispose of the 
material and turn it into compost. 
This method of disposal might be 
termed land fill, on a small scale. 

The worm pit is covered with a 
movable cover hinged down the 
center, in order to control the mois- 
ture. 

Ralph W. Poe, 
Canton, Illinois 


LILIES 


~_ Send 25 cents in coin (refunded on 


> first order) for your copy TODAY' 


ROMAINE B. WARE carey. oe. 


SAY YOU SAW IT 
IN THE PAGES OF 


ORGANIC GARDENING | 


CULTIVATED and ENERGIZED 
NOW in Moisture-Sealed Bags 


HYPER-HUMUS comes to you in kraft, polyethylene lined 
25, 50, 80 and 100 pound bags. These sturdy, moisture- 
sealed, easy-to-handle bags preserve all the life-giving 
vitality of HYPER-HUMUS for long periods. 

The Rich Vital Soil Organic 
HYPER-HUMUS is also now ENERGIZED for greater 
efficiency. Depend on it for healthy plant growth and 
more production. Remember, this is real humus, not 
peat moss. See your dealer or write us . 


HYPER-HUMUS CO., BOX 19, Newton, N. J. 


Cultivated and Processed 
NEW LIFE INTO EVERY TYPE OF SOIL 


HvPEa-HUMUS ComPANY 


GET MORE JUICE! 
GET FINER SHREDDING! 
...and Save Money! 


@ Regardless of your needs, K & K Juicer functions eco- 
nomically and swiftly, to give you as much as 20% more 
juice than you've ever gotten before! Simply because of the 
3000 Ibs. pressure delivered by K & K's easy-to-use hydraulic 
system. And, what's important, because of the method of 
extracting juice, the & K Juicer doesn’t destroy the 
enzymes, so important for aiding digestion. 

@ The K & K Shredder is a wonderful companion with its 
quick and efficient shredding of fruits and vegetables for 
soups, salads and desserts. 

@ Both economically priced, they return their value in 
meee tole, finer shredding . . . paying off in more and 

cter 


Address inquiries to: Dept. G 


KNUTH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2617 ST. LOUIS AVE., CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


<2 


> 


GREENHOUSE. 
This Model—$395 


All Orlyt Prices Reduced Including 
Lean-tos and Greenhouses 
With Straight Sides 


Simple to put up anywhere, any time. See- 
tions go together with bolts and screws. $395 


OXALIS Bargain yor Others tom 878 
30 Bulbs | (QQ Bulbs $2.50 


prices. This is the time to order for fun and 
flowers next winter. Ask for booklet No. 27. 
Vigorous, imported bulbs flower immedi- LO R 1) & B U b N H A M 
ately. Last all summer. Shamrock shaped eVINGTON 
leaves, copper tinged Pink flowers. Con- 
tinuous profusion of blossoms in window 
box or garden borders. Enough Bulbs for 
40-foot border. 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman C.O.D., 
plus charges and postage. Cash orders 
shipped postpaid when you enclose 10c 
extra for postage. Quality and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Clip this and order from 


BULB CLUB 


MONTH Dept. OGO Chicago 


FOR of ORGANIC 


THE JOY CARDENING 


AectivO makes rich, activated compost-fertilizer 
quicker, better, easier, cheaper from waste. . 
leaves, garbage, etc....(reduces garbage with- 
out odor!)...Activates, conditions and sweet- 
ens soils...Many other uses. Organie. Bac- 
terial. Odorless. Trial size for 425-Ib. com- 
post. No. 71-1025, $1., 1400 Ib. size, No. 71-1080, $2. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY Catalogs 


| 
| ENERGIZED Hyper-Humus 
| 
| NATURE'S SOIL BUILDER 
& 
—— 
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Basic Books 4 


by J. 1. RODALE 


PAY DIRT 


ERE is the best guide to the organic movement. 

The “bible” of thousands of gardeners, PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods, shows how the individual gardener can 
obtain bigger yields of disease-free plants, rich in 
health-giving qualities. Now in its ninth edition, PAY 
DIRT is still one of the most important books pub- 
lished in this country in years. 

Next to the Atom Bomb, nothing else in the 
world is so serious as Man’s ravishment of the earth 
that sustains him and keeps him from starvation. 
Even more than atomic energy, our topsoil could be- 
come beneficial to mankind if properly treated. PAY 
DIRT points the way to proper farming and garden- 
ing methods and is guaranteed to “give a case of the 
jitters to all back yard gardeners as well as . . . farmers 
who have been playing it the easy way by using chemi- 
cal fertilizers. It will very well send them back to the 
compost heap.”—The New Yorker. “Brings the all- 
important world problem of soil conservation into 
focus for the individual gardener.”"—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. “An exciting book, both for the farmer and 
the gardener.”’—Richardson Wright, in House and 
Garden. 

PAY DIRT is a natural for everyone who wants 
to adopt organiculture. Cloth, 252 pp. $3.00 


The amazing story of an organic farm 


ELLS how 750 “worthless acres” were changed 
“yo rich farm land by use of the organic meth- 
od. Filled with graphic descriptions, illustrations, 
recommendations for making pastures, reclamation 
of waste or derelict lands, and increasing the water- 
holding capacity and productivity of the soil. The 
value of mixed farming and reforestation, the im- 
portance of the earthworm, and the mechanization 
of the compost method are all clearly explained. 

Friend Sykes’ account begins when what was 
regarded as one of the best herds in England 
proved, upon government inspection, to be 66% 
diseased—the result of deficiencies in the food 


HUMUS and the FARMER 


by FRIEND SYKES | 


THE HEALTHY 
HUNZAS 


BOOK about the inhabitants of the northwestern 
A section of India who are astoundingly healthy 
because of the way they raise their food. A race of 
over 22,000 people, the Hunzas possess a bodily buoy- 
ancy that makes them unique among the world’s 
national groups. Full details show how any gar- 
dener or farmer can apply the Hunza methods. Cloth, 
263 pp., 20 full-page illustrations. $3.00 


STONE MULCHING 
IN THE GARDEN 


NEW INVENTION in gardening! An authori- 

tative guide to the use of stones and rocks for 
obtaining greater yields and healthier plants. This 
sensational but natural practice obviates digging, cul- 
tivating, hoeing, and weeding. Here is the most re- 
markable and promising cultural practice proposed 
in recent years. Cloth, 164 pp., 50 photos. $3.00 


| i Orde 


plants. The herd was dispersed and the valuable 
farm land sold. Friend Sykes then purchased 750 
acres of land on the Salisbury Plain which farmers 
round about considered practically worthless. He 
subsoiled it and fertilized with natural manures 
exclusively. Pasture and crop plants were grown 
which were rich in minerals and other nutrient 
materials. 

As a result, the cattle and horses were main- 
tained in health and vigor that had been hitherto 
unknown, and the land is now visited by outstand- 
ing agriculturists as one of the most interesting 
farms in England. 416 pages, 40 photos. $4.50 
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AT HOME AND IN 


What's New tHE GARDEN 


Cupboard Catch 


Utilizing the continuous energy of 
the permanent magnet, this unique 
latch is made to keep your cupbuard 
closed without the use of the regular 


snap-type fixings. The Leco-Latch 
isn’t complicated; a complete unit 
consists of a small but powerful per- 
manent magnet, a small plate made 
of special steel, and necessary screws. 

By attaching the magnet to the 
inside of your cupboard and the 
plate to the door, the door is held 
closed by magnetic force. More in- 
formation on this device may be ob- 
tained by writing to Laboratory 
Equipment Corporation, St. Joseph, 
Michigan. 


Individual 
Plastic Hot House 


An exceptionally successful new 
plastic cap for germinating early 
seeds and seedlings, known by the 
trade name “Hotouse”, has been re- 


leased. The type used for home gar- 
deners and truck farmers is 5” wide 
by 8” long and 5” high. A test of 
500 “Hotouse” caps made by a fruit 
grower resulted in a 100% yield; 
not a plant was lost! When used 
for melons, tomatoes, strawberries, 
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or cabbage—crops can be marketed 
ahead of the general supply. 


These caps are easily placed, they | 


retain moisture within their shell, 
and permit the full benefits of the 
sun. It is possible to inspect plants 
without lifting the cap. They are 
heavy enough to withstand a strong 
wind. Martin Roberts Co., 838 Symes 
Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 


Scare-Away 


An effective way to protect newly 
planted seed and strawberry crops 
from birds and garden pests has been 
found in the use of aluminum strips 
hung over the area to be protected, 


it is announced by Edward H. Look, 
Sales Engineer of the Portco Cor- 
poration, Garden Products Division, 
Vancouver, Washington. 

Aluminum strips, ten inches long 
and two inches wide, called Scare- 
Away were introduced to gardeners 
last year. They do away-with the 
necessity of using chemical repellents 
for birds, rabbits and other garden 
pests. Recent research and testing 
proved that this is an effective meth- 
od of protecting seed in early stages 
of planting. ; 

Garden pests are frightened by the 
light reflection, the crackling noise 
and the jangling ement of the 
aluminum strips. The®slightest air 


MOW THE MODERN WAY 


| 
Philadelphia 


If you want to make mowing easier 
than ever before, get a Philadelphia. 
Many styles of both hand and power 
mowers—all with exclusive “‘easy- 
cutting” features. See them in the 
stores. Write for illustrated folder. 


Philadelphia Lawn Mower Division 
Coldwell-Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co., Inc. 


Newburgh, New York 


EPERGNETTES 


/ Designed to transform 

your candlesticks! 

/ Beautiful, clear exquisitely fash- 
ioned glass Epergnettes that trans- 
form your candlesticks into love- 
ly flower or fruit holders. Will 

) fit any candlestick with hole 1” or 
more deep and 34” in diameter. 

Epergnette is 52” in diameter, 


22" deep. $3.25 PAIR 


PREPAID 
Send check or money order. Sorry, no C.0.D.'s 


MALCOLM’S 


HOUSE AND CARDEN STORE 
524-C N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Approved by 
Professional 
Engineers 


Shreds every kind of compostible materials 
for MULCHING and QUICK COMPOSTING. 
Serves also as a mixer. Ideal for both OLD 
and NEW methods. 


Shredder based on improved cutting principle with 80 case- 
hardened steel knives arranged to shred finely regardless of 
whether green, dry, wet, or partly decayed. Stationary or 
portable. Fafnir type sealed bearings. Built and guaranteed by 
high class equipment f ing pany. Can be operated 
with a power take-off. 


Only $125, f.o.b. Factory in Pa. 


ACCESSORIES 
h.p. gasoline engine ..............-.- 44.00 
Clutch, for easy starting of gasoline engine .. 10.00 
Patent Pending Portable features, as illustrated ........... 17.50 


One of Organiculture’s Greatest Assets—Order a Keston Now! 


Earthworms* 


Specially bred composting earthworms $6.50 
per 1000. 


Earthworm 
Culture-casting Cabinet** 
An electric cabinet designed so that the castings 
are deposited in a separate moist chamber. 
1000-worm size $15.00 
Compost Bin** 


LEHIGH TYPE— 
Rot - resistant 
New Jersey Ce- 


Use one of following starters. 
B-D Compost Starter* 


S~ Scientifically formulated in a Research Labora- 
tory. unit, $2; 3-ton unit $5.25 


size, 


Fulerum* 


To convert your garden 
fork to no digging $3.50. 


Enz-Bac Composter* 
An all-purpose starter with al! bacteria, fungi, 
and enzymes needed for rapid or ae 
serves also as a deodorant. 1-ton unit 
5-ton unit, $8. 


Grist Mills for Fertosan Compost Accelerator* 


* 
the Home A new starter containing selected bacteria and 
A hand-operated grist mill, fungi for quick composting. Acts quickly if 
with adjustable burrs, for shredded. 1-ton unit, $1; 4-ton unit, $2.50. 


making your whole- 
fio Keston Herbal Activator* 


grain ur or cereal. Capa- 
city, Coarse: | Ib. per min- — For Quick Clean Composting. No Turning. 100% 


ute. Fine: 4 lb. per minute. — herbal-organic. Made in U.S.A. Enough to ac- 
Grinds all grains, corres, tivate 5 tons, $1.00. 

Write for prices for larger Terms: Cash with order. * Prepaid—add 10% West 
and power models. of Mississippi. ** F.0.B. Factory. 


PHILIP S. WELLS. P. O. Box 105. HADDON HEIGHTS, N. J 


LABOR SAVING GARDEN TOOL 


Hoe by simply raking with the 


“SELKA” 


t’s as easy as that! 


Amazing new pb tool simplifies gardening. Eliminates 
back-breaking labor. 


® Shock absorbent joint structure. Greater strength. 
® Controls cultivation depth. Decreases resistance. 


© SELKA curve permits closer to plant cultivation. 


Th ELKA alo ffers these Iti- ” 
your sea. © 8” tempered steel blade. Holds edge. 


son’s work. Quicker, Easier, Better. Sent 
—— for $2.95. C.0.D.’s plus postal © Weed hooker. Advantage next to smail plants. 


SELKA COMPANY 


319 FORTY-FIFTH STREET, 
WESTERN SPRINGS, ILL. 


circulation increases the effectiveness 
of the strips. They are hung by a 
short piece of string from branches 
or from a line stretched across the 
area to be protected. Scare-Away are 
being produced by the Portco Cor- 
poration and distributed to garden 
stores nationwide this year. Ten alu- 
minum strips in a package are sold 
for $.25. 


Cast Iron Hitching Post 


A Cast Iron Hitching Post painted 
in a dull black over a prime coat 
has just been released for consumer 
purchase. 

This Hitching Post is a replica of 
an antique model from which the 
patterns were made and carries out 
the old style idea of a Hitching Post 
to be mounted on a wood fence post 


f 


of either round or square material. 
Can be a garden ornamentation or 
actual Hitching Post for private or 
public stables. 

‘To be sold through the depart- 
ment stores, hardware stores, lum- 
ber dealers, nurseries and landscape 
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gardeners, at a cost of around $12.00. 
B. & I. Manufacturing Co., Burling- 
ton, Wisconsin. 


| DWARF SIBERIAN KALE 


™ 77 Food for Your Family 
P and Food for Your Soil 


Trim-Master 


Bolens newest contribution to 
easier living has gone into mass pro- 
duction. The Bolens Trim-Master 
takes the creeps and crawls out 
of trimming—and without blisters 
and tired cramped arm muscles from - 
squeezing a handle. 


an excellent winter cover 
crop for your garden.... 


BY planting a winter cover crop 
of Dwarf Siberian Kale—a vi- 
tamin-rich green leafy vegetable— 
you can supply a winter soil cover 
and concurrently supply your family with wholesome food. Thus you supply food 
for your family and your soil at the same time. 
Dwarf Siberian Kale offers a host of values to the gardener, besides being a vita- 
min packed vegetable. It enriches the soil for future crops—prevents erosion— 
decreases leaching—protects sudden temperature changes in the ground—assists 
in holding moisture—provides wonderful environment for earthworms. 


ORDER from Blake Farm Seeds. Ob- WHAT ABOUT KALE? — June, July, and 
tainable in one, two, or five { August are best months to plant. Excellent 
companion for Winter Vetch. Best when 


$ | 00 per lb., postp'd. seeded and grown heavily. Kale is a good 


No shipments will be made this year after subsoiler. One ounce of seed sows 200 feet 


Burly Tobacco grown after winter cover crop of Kale 


of drill. 


After three years of intensive re- 
search, design and testing Bolens 
engineers have come up with a lawn 
trimmer that is completely new in 
concept. Here’s how it works: set 
the handle stop to the height you 
want and then push the Trim-Master 
as you walk, and the trimmer does 
the rest! 

Cams on the rubber treaded alu- 
minum wheel furnishes blade power. 
Two cam followers, one on each side, 
oscillate the upper cutter blade. The 
Trim-Master is a small sickle bar 
trimmer. Bolens Products Division, 
Port Washington, Wisc. 
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September 10. Send check or money order. 
(No stamps please.) 


supply a good cover for one acre. 


BLAKE FARM SEEDS 


Five pounds broadcasted should 


PLANTS MATURE FASTER, 
BETTER WITH RICH GRO- MULCH 


Gardeners are enthusiastically talking about Gro-Mulch, the sensational 
plant food that is odorless and can be used for practically all types of plants. 


Roses, azaleas, camellias, day lilies, an- 
nuals, African violets, potted plants, as well 
as vegetables, thrive semnenips in Gro- 
Mulch. 


Gro-Mulch is a rich natural material fo- 
mented in the aging deposits of the resi- 
due, from ginning Spanish Moss, that has 
been dumped for years in the area of the 
South Louisiana bayous. Billions of earth- 
worms infest these deposits and their cast- 
ings combined with fish castings and dead 
insects have developed a material superla- 
tively rich as a plant food. 

These d its are d and prepared for 
your convenient use. Gro-Mulch is a dry, pul- 
verized, natural material with no added chemi- 
cals. It will not burn even if used full strength 
on any plant. It is long lifed. It is a combina- 
tion soil-conditioner, mulch and plant food. Full 
instructions are given with each package. You 
should use Gro-Mulch right now to make your 
garden and yard more beautiful than ever before. 
You can buy Gro-Mulch in bags of 10 to 100 
pounds. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


PROVE FOR YOURSELF! Send for 10 Ib. trial 
size bag. Shipped prepaid parcel post. Send 
money order or personal check. NO C.O.D. orders. 
10 Ibs. prepaid (from Chattanooga) zone 1—2, 
$1.88; zone 3, $1.98; zone 4, $2.20; zone 5, 
$2.36; zone 6, $2.52; zone 7, $2.73; zone 8, 
$2.94. Check at your post office for correct 
zone. 50 Ib. bag, $5.00; 80 Ib. bag, $6.95 
shipped freight collect. Send order today. 


Green live Spanish Moss for Tree Planting 25 Ib. 
= $2.50; 125 Ib. bale $9.00 F.0.B. Napoleonville, 


Spanish Moss Feed for Earthworm Culture 100 Ib. 
bag $5.00 F.0.B. Napoleonville, La. 


| scHi SCHROEDER’S, Inc., P. O. Box 8066 | 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Please ship 10 tb. bag Gro-Mulch prepaid: Ship | 
50 tb. bag: ...... 80 Ib. bag. Fet. collect. 
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ERE WE are again for the 
H seventh round in the discus- 
sion of the revolution of the organic 
method. For the convenience of new 
readers let me say that up to Decem- 
ber, 1949, the organic method con- 
sisted mainly of two things—one, 
using compost made by the Sir 
Albert Howard method, which is de- 
scribed in our booklet Compost and 
How to Make It, and two, sheet com- 
posting, which means not making a 
compost heap, but applying the or- 
ganic matter as a thin layer or sheet 
in the field and letting it compost 
there for a few months and then 
digging or plowing it in. Sir Albert 
Howard often advised this latter pro- 
cedure. 

In the summer of 1949 we had the 
good fortune to employ Mr. Selvi, 
a former Italian Government agri- 
culturist, in our laboratory, and as a 
result, certain observations which I 
began to make seemed to appear in 
a different light than before, I came 
to the conclusion that there were 
certain disadvantages with the old 
method of making compost and that 
improvement was in order. Practi- 
cally everything man is concerned 
with undergoes change gradually, 
not always for the best, but change 
is human. Evolution keeps rolling 
on. Even the human body as an 
organism is slowly changing, based 
on the habits of man. For example, 
it is said that due to man’s diet today 
consisting of so much soft, mushy 
food, in a few thousand years chil- 
dren will be born without teeth. 
Man will become a toothless crea- 
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BY J. I. RODALE 


ture. That will be an exceedingly 
slow change. Our appendix was once 
a useful organ, but over time it has 
gradually lost its function, whatever 
it was. 

Naturally in the making of com- 
post we must not sit by passively and 
contentedly, year after year, decade 
after decade, century after century, 
and continue a process, in blind 
devotion to a great man, even though 
that great man, were he alive would 
be the first one to advocate continued 
change and improvement. I had 
enough contact with Sir Albert How- 
ard to know what his attitude would 
be. 

Once, I did make a change, while 
he was alive. I decided that turning 
the compost heap twice as he advo- 
cated was too laborious and suggest- 
ed the use of earthworms for that 
purpose. You should have seen the 
glowing letters Sir Albert wrote me 
about it, in which he said “bravo” 
in no uncertain terms. Sir Albert 
Howard had only one sworn purpose 
in life and that was, to help his 
fellow man, without regard to his 
own interests. He never cared for 
money. 

Now, what was the change I sug- 
gested in December, 1949? I saw 
two weaknesses in the making of 
compost by the old method. One— 
permitting unlimited air to get into 
the heap produces a powerful oxida- 
tion which destroys much nutriment 
of the organic matter, including ni- 
trogen, phosphorus and potash, plus 
other organic substances. However, 
little scientific work is available to 


g nic Method 


EDITOR 


tell us what is destroyed. Secondly, 
serious amounts of liquids, contain- 
ing valuable nutriments, leach from 
below especially in rainy weather. I 
have seen on our farm in such weath- 
er large amounts of brown waters 
seeping out from the bottom of our 
pits through cracks in the mortar 
of the foundations. 


Enzymes 

In connection with the subject of 
oxidation from above we must not 
overlook that of enzymes. I am sure 
that large quantities of enzymes, 
which are so important as aids in the 
biologic and chemical processes of 
all life, are oxidized out of the mass 
from above. With a heat of 150 to 
160 degrees Fahrenheit, many of the 
enzymes are no doubt inactivated. 

It has been taught that this high 
heat kills off disease organisms, so 
that one can safely place diseased 
plants in the heap, as they would be 
rendered harmless. We know of 
many cases where such affected green 
matter was composted and did not 
transmit the disease to the crops in 
which such compost was used. But 
the question is, was it the high heat 
of the composting process that did 
it, or some other factor? Dr. Selman 
A. Waksman of the New Jersey Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station in his 
book Humus, says that the mere 
presence of organic matter is suff- 
cient to depress the action of disease 
organisms. Something in the organic 
matter has that power—whether it 
is some anti-biotic organisms, or 
something as yet unknown cannot 
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be said with certainty. If you have 
plenty of organic matter in the soil 
under proper conditions of decay 
and observe the necessary period of 
waiting before planting on raw mat- 
ter, one need not fear disease. 

The Italian enclosed method 
which I now advocate cannot be 
called an anaerobic method. It is 
only partly anaerobic, just as at the 
bottom of a Sir Albert Howard heap 
the conditions are anaerobic, al- 
though the air holes advocated help 
along to introduce some air. The 
main purpose of making the com- 
post in an enclosure of some kind 
with a covered top is to keep the 
carbon dioxide, which is given off by 
the decaying organic matter, in the 
mass so that it becomes the equiva- 
lent of the air in the soil, an air 
charged with carbon dioxide which 
for several reasons seems to be highly 
desirable. In other words the Italian 
enclosed method tries to duplicate 
the condition found in the soil, thus 
sticking close to nature. In nature 
when organic matter is being decom- 
posed you do not find it done by a 
high heat decomposition. No. It is 
always a cold decay. That is ex- 
tremely important and cannot be 
overlooked. A hot oxidation destroys 
too much of the material. 

Selvi, as described in the Decem- 
ber, 1949, issue of Organic Garden- 
ing, found that manure kept in effi- 
cient conditions in an open pit loses 
40%, of the nitrogen originally con- 
tained, not to mention the losses of 
phosphorus and potassium, whereas 
in enclosed pits it loses only 10% 
and sometimes even as little as only 
2%. In merely piling manure in the 
open, without benefit even of an 
open pit, the loss of nitrogen may 
be as high as 80 to 90%. 


Experimental Evidence 

In connection with nitrogen losses 
by the aerobic method of fermenting 
manure Selvi says, “In this connec- 
tion, it is necessary to consider the re- 
sults of the very important experi- 
ments that were carried out many 
decades ago by the famous chemist 
Dehérain. In one case of imperfectly 
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anaerobic (i.e., not in contact with 
air) fermentation of manure he 
found a loss of 19.2% of the original 
nitrogen; in aerobic (i.e., in contact 
with air) fermentation this loss came 
out about double, 38.2%. But per- 
fect anaerobic fermentation showed 
no nitrogen losses whatsoever.” 
There exists a great deal of con- 
fusion regarding the terms fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction. In the popu- 
lar conception, putrefaction means 
an anaerobic condition, or lack of 
air. This is not always true. While 
putrefaction usually is not aerobic, 
neither is it always anaerobic. In 
the Webster’s New International 
Dictionary unabridged the definition 
of putrefaction is given as follows: 
“The decomposition of organic 
matter especially the typically anaer- 
obic process of splitting of proteins, 
by the agency of bacteria and fungi, 
with the formation of foul-smelling, 
incompletely oxidized products, as 
mercaptans and alkaloids.” 


Before we discuss this definition 
let me reiterate that we recommend- 
ed that only fresh manure be com- 
posted by the Selvi process. In his 
booklet which we published in the 
December, 1949, issue, only cattle 
manure was discussed. To use plant 
matter in this enclosed process would 
be extremely difficult and would re- 
quire a great deal of experimenta- 
tion. From an experiment that I 
have already made I know it would 
entail extremely fine grinding of the 
plant matter and that it would re- 
quire liberal inoculation of the mass 
with old finished compost made by 
this method, but that is in the future. 
Now we are concerned only with the 
question of composting manure. 

The definition above shows that 
in the putrefaction process, mercap- 
tans and alkaloids are given off. Mer- 
captans are compounds that contain 
sulphur in place of oxygen, and in 
which there is an exchange of hydro- 


gen for mercury. There is little sul- 
phur in the average animal manure, 
and no mercury that I know of. In 
our experiments there’ was no pro- 
duction of mercaptans or putrefac- 
tive odors. In swamps sometimes 


‘there exists anaerobic decay and 


there is found there a characteristic 
odor of rotten eggs which is caused 
by the presence of liberal amounts 
of sulphur. Under certain conditions 
of anaerobic composting, where the 
manure is very solid and contains 
much liquid, like chicken manure, 
I would hesitate to use the Selvi 
method. In such case the best meth- 
od is to dig it into a soil on land 
where a crop will not grow for three 
or four months (not freezing weath- 
er). In a temperate climate if it is 
dug in in September or October and 
left until about May 15 when a crop 
like corn is planted, there will not 
be any danger from the effects of the 
rawness of the manure. In the Selvi 
method there must be a circulation 
of carbon dioxide in the mass. In 
solid chicken manure that might be 
impeded and in such cases I have 
noted a foul smell as of sewage, 
which is entirely undesirable. 
Now as regards the second point 
of the definition, (the giving off of 
alkaloids,) alkaloids are organic sub- 


stances of alkaline properties and. 


usually consist of parts of plants such 
as morphine, strychnine and cocaine. 
This is not a problem in ordinary 
cattle manure which is more on the 
acid side than on the alkaline, except 
under unusual and rare conditions. 


Putrefaction and Fermentation 

So, as far as I have been able to 
observe, the words putrefaction and 
anaerobic are not used correctly by 
many persons and under various con- 
ditions. As time goes on we will 
attempt to keep this discussion going 
and perhaps add a little to the 
knowledge in this field. 

One of the points brought out by 
Selvi was that his method does not 
reduce the mass so much but that 
the oxidation of the aerobic method 
is more of a combustion, a burning, 
and reduces the weight of the materi- 
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al seriously. He alludes this partly 
in his paper when he says: “It is 
needless to say that the various de- 
rived processes or treatments of ma- 
nure, besides affecting the nitrogen 
content, also influence directly the 
contents of the organic substances, 
decreasing their richness and alter- 
ing their reaction.” Further on he 
says, “Fresh manure kept in the con- 
dition explained (in an open pit) 
falls to half its volume, and what 
is more important for our purpose, 
up, to two-thirds of its original 


weight. The reduction in volume 
is mainly due to the gradual conden- 
sation, that in weight is principally 
the result of the processes of active 
decomposition.” In our making of 
compost in open pits we have some- 
times seen the volume of the mass 
go down to one-third of the original 
amount. Selvi states that where 
under aerobic conditions the weight 
went down by one-third, under the 
anaerobic conditions it went down 
by only one-fourth, or an increase 
of 8% besides a greater saving in 
nutrients. 

Let us see what goes on in a septic 
tank. All the sewage is finally de- 
composed entirely and all that comes 
out in the end process is water 
(laden with minerals) but the popu- 
lar conception is that in a septic 
tank the process from beginning to 
end is anaerobic, and that it is this 
exclusion of air that breaks down 
all the organic matter. This is not 
so. The final phase of a septic tank 
is aerobic, otherwise the matter 
would never be completely reduced 
or combusted. Here we see again the 
effect of air in causing an excess 
reduction of organic matter. If it 
were not for the fact that septic tank 
water might contain some disease 
organisms it might well be used as 
a fertilizer. This aspect is worth 
checking. 

Professor Selman R. Waksman and 


Florence G. Tenney of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion did some researches comparing 
the aerobic and anaerobic decom- 
position of various types of organic 
matter which was recorded in Soil 
Science, of August, 1930. In it the 
authors say, “In a study made on 
the decomposition of immature oak 
leaves under aerobic and anaerobic 
conditions, it was shown that when 
the leaf material was saturated with 
water, the celluloses and hemicellu- 
loses were decomposed much more 
slowly than when the material was 
under aerobic conditions; the fats 
and waxes were much more resistant 
to decomposition and the lignins 
were preserved almost quantitatively, 
whereas the protein content of ana- 
erobic material was considerably 
greater than that of the aerobic com- 
post because of the greater decom- 
position of the proteins and losses of 
the nitrogen in the form of ammonia 
in the aerobic compost.” This cor- 
roborates what Selvi said in his 
paper. 

Waksman and Tenney accomplish 
the same result with corn stalks, rye 
straw and again oak leaves. They 
say, “The aerobic decomposition of 
plant substances shows that after 27 
days, 20.19 per cent of the total ma- 
terial was decomposed under ana- 
erobic conditions, whereas 36.46 per 
cent disappeared in that same period 
of time in the aerobic experiments,” 
and they stress the fact that this 
means a loss of organic matter. Then 
the authors describe the results in 
aerobic and anaerobic decomposition 
of alfalfa. Here is what they say 
about it: “The proteins in the alfal- 
fa underwent an immediate and 
rapid decomposition under the aero- 
bic conditions; since the amount of 
nitrogen was greater than that re- 
quired for synthetic activities by the 
microérganisms that bring about the 
decomposition of the celluloses and 
the hemicelluloses, a large part of 
the nitrogen was liberated as am- 
monia and lost in the atmos- 
phere. Under the anaerobic condi- 
tions, however, the nitrogen was 
largely preserved and only after 135 


days of decomposition were any los- 
ses observed.” 

In spite of these experiments, I 
wish to warn that decomposition of 
plant matter under anaerobic condi- 
tions is much more difficult than that 
of manure and must be approached 
warily and* only after a certain 
amount of experimentation. 


Fletcher’s Advice 

Here is the viewpoint of another 
scientist, S. W. Fletcher, professor of 
Horticulture in the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, who in his book 
Soils—How to Handle and Improve 
Them (1917) said in a section en- 
titled, How to Prevent Loss by Heat- 
ing: “The fermentation that makes 
manure deteriorate in value takes 
place only when it is piled loosely, 
so that air passes through it readily. 
Compacting the manure, as with 
the trampling of animals, prevents 
this loss. Manure must also be only 
moist, not wet, in order to ferment; 
so that if it is kept wet with the 
liquid excrement, there is little like- 
lihood that it will heat. Sometimes 
it is practicable to wet the manure 
occasionally. If fermenting manure 
has a small amount of fresh manure 
mixed with it the heating will be 
checked.” 

Here, Professor Fletcher suggests 
placing fresh manure with ferment- 
ing manure. Mr. Selvi told me that 
in his researches he experimented 
a great deal with inoculating the 
manure with decayed manure from 
the same pit, because it was teeming 
with the organisms that thrive under 
the conditions obtained in the pit. 
For best results the Selvi process is 


a continuous one in a silo-like struc- 
ture in which the height is four times 
the width, and in which the material 
is placed in at the top and taken 
out of the bottom. The process then 
never stops and from time to time 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Egg masses of Praying Mantis 


Della Devil’s Horse 
— Praying Mantis 


F YOU happen to find a case or nest of praying mantis’ 

eggs cemented to a limb of a garden shrub, or perhaps 
on an old plank or dead stick, you would do well to pre- 
serve it carefully until hatching time—that is, if you prefer 
harmless natural means of plant protection as against using 
strong, and always more or less dangerous sprays. Some gar- 
deners even purchase these eggs and fasten them on dahlia 
and sweet pea plants particularly, as the mantis dotes on 
the tiny aphids that ruin your favorite flowers. 

Incidentally, these egg cases are a study in themselves 
with their unvaryingly symmetrical cells, thoroughly air- 
conditioned so as to protect the eggs from the winter’s cold. 
The eggs first laid are a foamy mass that hardens soon after 
being exposed to the air, and they are stuck quite securely 
to some protecting surface. 

*This queer creature, called rear-horse, praying mantis 
and devil’s horse, is the subject of almost as much supersti- 
tion here in the south as bats and snakes. It is more gen- 
erally known among us as devil’s horse, and despite its 
reputation for being poisonous, for having powers of di- 
vination, and also for being religiously inclined, it is actu- 
ally absolutely harmless, obliging as to helping destroy plant 
and household insects, and, strange as it sounds, easily do- 
mesticated. The devil’s horse is a true insect, and the only 
one capable of turning its head from side to side. It has 
six legs, but uses only four for walking, as the fore-legs are 
really arms with teeth for seizing and tearing its prey. Al- 
though it has wings and can fly, it doesn’t often use them. 

Della, the female in the accompanying photographs, 
hatched on the front porch along with her many tiny 
brothers and sisters. At first they were minute black young- 
sters with protuberant eyes, long grasping fingers and man- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Prolific Primroses 


GROW PRIMROSES FOR YOUR 
INDOOR WINTER GARDEN 


by ESTHER T. LATTING 


Warner, New Hampshire 


OR plenteous bloom during the 
months, give me prim- 
roses. The variety is a matter of 
taste. You may have the dainty 
grace of malcoides, the Fairy Prim- 
rose, the large, lacy beauty of grandt- 
flora fimbriata, the giant fringed 
primrose, or the in-between obconica, 
sinensis, stellata, kewensis, verticul- 
lata or floribunda. Some are rather 
difficult to find but most greenhouses 
carry the Fairy and Chinese prim- 
roses which are fine for a start. 

Far better than buying plants, is 
raising them from seed. They are 
easy to grow and the price of a packet 
of seed will be only a quarter that 
of a grown plant. From one packet, 
you will be able to fill your windows 
with winter beauty and have many 


Primula denticulata 


extra plants to give to flower loving 
friends. Not only this, but plants 
grown under home conditions will 
thrive better than those grown in a 
greenhouse. 

Seed should be sown in February 
or March for plants that will start 
to bloom in October and November. 
I find a small flat the size of a cheese 
box about right to start them. The 
soil should be a mixture of one-third 
each of compost, sand, and garden 
loam. The seedlings do not need a 
rich soil. Fill the flat level with the 
sides. Sow the seeds thinly in rows 
marked off with the edge of a ruler 
or a pencil. Cover with a little plain 
sand. The sand helps to prevent the 
formation of a crust before the seed- 
lings appear and damping-off after 
ward. A newspaper or damp cloth 
spread over the flat will help to keep 
the soil moist before the plants come 
up: The best temperature is around 
60 degrees. 

The seedlings will appear in ap- 
proximately two or three weeks and 
the cloth or paper should be removed 
immediately. They need plenty of 
air. The soil should be kept moist 
but never allowed to get soggy. When 
watering is necessary before the seed- 
lings are put outdoors, it is best done 
by setting the flat in a container of 
water in the morning when the tem- 
perature is rising. The flat should 
be placed in an east window where 
it will get a little early morning sun. 
If only south or west windows are 
available, put the flat behind a thin 
curtain or in back of taller plants 
where the sunlight will be filtered. 
Unlike a great many house plants, 
primroses must be kept cool. 

When the little plants grow their 
second pair of leaves, they should 


Primula polyantha 


be potted in small pots or moved 
to a larger flat where they may be | 
spaced two inches apart each way 
It is easier to handle them in the 
flat as the small pots are prone to 
dry out quickly. The soil mixture 
should consist of one part each of 
sand and compost and two parts of 
good loam. The seedlings may be 
grown here until the plants begin to 
get crowded when they should be 
transplanted to 4 inch pots. 

The soil in the pots should be half 
well-rotted compost. They will start 
to bloom in this sized pot and may 
be left until December or January 
when a transfer to 5 or 6 inch pots 
will be in order. This time mix one 
teaspoonful of bone meal with each 


pot full of soil to encourage blooming. 

From June through the summer 
until September, the little plants wil! 
flourish outdoors. The ideal situation 
is under a tree where they will get 
plenty of light and a little early 
morning sun, but will be protected 
from direct sun during the heat of 
the day. Above all things the plants 
must not be allowed to dry out. 
They need cool moist growing condi- 
tions and anything that can be done 
to provide these will prove well 
worth-while. During particularly hot 
spells, it may be wise to sprinkle the 
plants two or three times a day. 

By the first of September, the 
plants should be brought inside. Keep 
the windows open as much as possible 
to make the change from outdoor 
conditions to indoor more gradual. 

From about the first of Novembet 
to about the first of February, de- 
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Primula polyantha 


pending on the latitude, the plants 
may be grown in south windows but 
after the increasing heat from thc 
sun is too much for them they 
should be moved back from the win- 
dows or put in east or west windows. 
They will continue to bloom for a 
while even in north windows. By 
shifting the plants from the north tc 
more sunny windows every week, 1t 
is possible to keep them in bloom. 

For best results, primroses should 
be grown cool. If your home is hot 
and dry, it is no place for them. 
They may be kept in fair condition 
if you have a cool room where they 
may spend the night and an occa- 
sional week to recuperate. They need 
plenty of water but the soil should 
not be soggy. Of course the warmer 
the room, the more water will be 
required. 

Most varieties can be carried over 
successfully from year to year al- 
though I have found this impossible 
to do with the Fairy Primrose. For 
me it acts as an annual and blooms 
itself to death. The Obconica and 
Chinese primroses will live over and 
form multiple crowns. These should 
be divided every few years to prevent 
becoming crowded. 

The primroses appreciate a sum- 
mer outdoors and do best in the same 
shaded situation as the seedlings. Or 
they may be kept indoors in a north 
window. Nothing will kill them more 
promptly than hot sun. They must 
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be placed where they will get no 
direct sun after ten in the morning. 
Even late afternoon sun during the 
summer is too hot. A cool moist 
condition will make them thrive. Any 
necessary repotting or dividing 1s 
best done in the summer when they 
are put outdoors. Keep buds picked 
from them so that all their strength 
will go into developing a better plant 
for increased bloom during the en- 
suing winter. 

Aphids are particularly fond of the 
tender foliage of the Fairy Primrose 
but may be kept under control by 
mixing tobacco with the soil. I save 
butts from ash trays around the 
house and mix both the ashes ana 
tobacco with my potting soil. An 
occasional spraying with a strong 
stream of water will help to keep the 
foliage clean. 

A dozen plants will not only supply 
you with copious bloom in the win- 
dows but will allow enough to pick 
for the table. The colors range from 
white through shades of pink, rose, 
and lavender in malacoides, sinensis, 


obconica, and stellata and yellow in 
kewensis, verticullata, and floribunda. 
With the variety of form and color, 
it is possible to make many charming 
pictures in the winter windows. 

One word of caution is in order, 
however. Some people are allergic 
to primroses and will develop an 
itchy skin. Obconica is the worst 
offender in this respect. 

The winter of 1946 I had a number 
of these plants and found my hands 
constantly itching. At first it did 
not occur to me what was causing 1° 
but when I realized it must he the 
primroses, I bought a pair of rubber 
gloves and my troubles were at an 
end. Oddly enough, that is the only 
year they have poisoned me. I still 
have many of the same plants but I 
do not find it necessary to wear the 
gloves any more. 

So don’t let the possibility of 
poisoning deter you from growing 
primroses. If you have room ior only 
one kind, try the Fairy Primrose first. 
They are the most prolific bloomers 
of the tribe and one of the loveliest. 
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American Linden 


CHOOSING YOUR TREE 


by FRED McCREADY 


T IS easy for any of us to choose 
] a tree that we would like very 
much on our lawn or along the 
street. But the question really is: 
Will the tree choose us? So, before 
choosing that tree, let us see what 
we have to offer it. If we live in a 
suburb or small town where homes 
are not congested and the trees can 
breathe easily then one is safe in 
picking any of the popular shade 
trees, sueh as the maple, the linden, 
and numerous others. Maples cover 
the eastern seaboard and lindens 
thrive well through the middle west 
and into the south. Here we want 
to first discuss the linden. 

But before studying the linden 
let us look at some of the varied 
conditions that trees face. People 
who live in the congested city dis- 
tricts or near dusty cement or steel 
mills have much less choice in trees 
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than suburbanites. ‘““The Tree That 
Grows in Brooklyn” from the novel 
of that name, has always been repre- 
sented as the ailanthus, or tree of 
heaven, because this is practically the 
only tree which grows “wild” in big 
eastern cities. Maples, planes, lin- 
dens, horse chestnuts and other trees 
need some fresh air and some lawn 
space to spread their roots. Only 
the best-transplanted and cared-for 
maples, lindens, and planes will 
withstand the city desert of heat, 
dirt, asphalt, and concrete. 

Almost the only other familiar tree 
in heavy industrial sections is the 
willow down by some dirty little 
stream. This tree, too, will survive 
against “insuperable obstacles.” The 
ashes, locusts and horse chestnuts 
are three other types of trees which 
will stand up under moderate 
drought and the killing soot and 


dirt which destroys most trees by 
preventing them from “breathing” 
through’their leaves. A tree-lover in 
a small Pennsylvania mining com- 
munity years ago planted black lo- 
custs by the thousands and they have 
thrived and changed the bare, dirty 
community into a pretty little town. 
Evergreens planted on the hillsides 
by the town have covered the scarred 
countryside. Best of all, the leaves 
and needles are providing compost 
to make new soil for vegetables and 
flowers. 

However, in both city and country 
one usually avoids a number of trees 
for special reasons. The locust, birch, 
and poplar are short-lived. In New 
England, of course, where the white 
birch is a beautiful addition to the 
countryside one does not consider its 
short life and perhaps the same is 
true of the Lombardy poplar in 
other sections. But as I look from 
my window right now I can see a 
row of poplars, one of which looks 
quite sickly. Shortly, someone will 
have a big bill for cutting them 
down and replacing them. The 
horse chestnut is another tree that 
no longer is popular in spite of its 
dignified appearance, its attractive 
leaves and its ever-attractive burrs 
and nuts for the boys. Like the box- 
elder, it brings too much litter. If 


Sugar Maple 


you live in the country or have 
enough room on your property, by 
all means include the handsome 
American sugar maple. The elm is 
equally desirable—particularly if you 
have a fine view around which a 
tall elm can arch its branches. An 
elm that has withstood the storms 
and droughts of 50 years or more is 
an encouragement to man to with- 
stand the depressions and wars and 
griefs of life with his head well up. 
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Black Locust 


White, scarlet, and red or black oak 
also should be considered along with 
the linden. Of course, there is the 
matter of soil to think about. White 
ash, pin oak, willow, American lin- 
den and elm prefer boggy soil. Red 
oak and black locust grow well in 
sandy soil. In the heavy clays you 
will usually find the sugar and red 
maples and beech quite at home. 

As for alkaline soil, the most opti- 
mistic thing that can be said about 
it is that some trees tolerate it. The 
western cottonwood does seem to 
thrive in it, if it can get enough 
water. The ailanthus and oriental 
plane can stand alkaline conditions 
and the California white oak and 
black locust have become acclimated 
to these conditions. The honey lo- 
cust and elm also are fairly tolerant 
to such soil. Nor must we fail to 
mention the old. stand-by of dry, 
warm sections, the eucalyptus. 

From this glance at the tree-graph 
it may be seen that it pays one well 
to be careful in picking one’s tree 
before ordering it from the nursery. 
In fact, trees should be chosen much 
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more carefully than a garden is laid 
out for the trees probably will long 
outlast the garden. Certainly, one 
cannot push a tree around and trans- 
plant it as one does the perennials 
in the rock garden. The matter of 
feeding trees, too, is as important as 
fertilizing a garden. Trees exhaust 
soil just as do crops, and with 
modern lawns kept cut and raked 
there is little opportunity for leaf 
mold to form and decay. Therefore, 
if you want a fine tree, fertilize. 
Make holes with a crowbar under 
the drip line and fill with compost 
or use a compost and leaf mulch, 
perhaps topped with a rock mulch. 

A regular yearly examination of 
the tree should be made by the 
owner or by a nursery to prune, 
examine for pests and fungous dis- 
eases as well as for cracks or broken 
bark. Tree surgery is a study in it- 
self. Regular attention also should 
be given to trees along the street 
where they are likely to be injured 
by road oil or chemicals. Oil is quite 
injurious to sugar maples. If the oil 
gathers in pools over the roots of 
the tree it will soak down to the roots 


Red Maple 


and seriously affect the tree. Calcium 
chloride is an even greater danger. 
Used to lay dust on roads or get rid 
of snow and ice, this salt will leach 
through the soil. If the drainage is 
toward the roots killing will follow. 
It is worth while to see that this salt 
is not spread to any extent under or 
near your trees. 

Paint also has a bad effect an sugar 
maples. If such a tree is painted all 
the way around to mark roadside 
limits or for some other reason it 
will die in a few years. Injury from 
leaky pipes of illuminating gas also 
is common. The leaves and small 


branches will slowly wilt and die, 
or if the leak is large the process will 
be quick. The tree may be saved 
only by aerating the soil near the 
source of the leak. 

But now let us look at one of the 
most useful and valuable of shade 
trees in this country, one that is to 
be found in all but a few areas and 
which is planted both for its shade 
and for its wood, the linden or bass- 
wood. 

The American linden is found 
in practically every section of the 
United States except the lower Mis- 
sissippi valley, the Rocky Mountain 
region and the Arizona-Southern 
California district. There are other 
exceptions, of course, since the tree 
prefers the cooler states and is, found 
south of Virginia chiefly in the 
mountains, although there is a small 
southern linden that appears even 
in Texas. Particularly, the linden is 
the popular shade tree of the mid- 
west. This tree also is well known 
as the basswood and its botanical 
name is Tilia Americana. It usually 
grows from 50 to 70 feet in height 
but may reach 130 feet and have a 
trunk three feet through. It is a 
handsome tree, symmetrical, with 
heart-shaped leaves and a _ lovely 
flower blooming in May and June. 
The flowers are five petaled and 
sweet scented. Its fruit is about the 


(Continued on page 55) 
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With Tails We Win 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL WITH EARTHWORMS 


by MISS MARY CROWE 


RE YOU a suburbanite or a 
A small town citizen for whom 
the “garbage man” never rings once 
(much less twice!) because there is 
no such? Or do you find “what to 
do with the garbage” the only, but 
none the less inescapable, bugaboo 
of life at your summer place? 

Better still, are you one of the 
elect enlightened who wonders what’s 
to become of us—if more generations 
continue to “plunder” the earth of 
its produce, all the while reducing 
to ashes what was meant to return 
tc dust, or pouring the residue down 
the sewers to pollute the rivers, kill 
the fish, and “smell up” the whole 
country-side? 

We can calm your nerves and ease 

your conscience! No fire 


or sewercreating—come 


has taken a scrap of our table re- 
fuse in years. In summer we bury 
it in our outdoor compost pits. In 
winter we just take it to the base- 
ment. There, in a fine 9’ x 4’ x 24%’ 
cuncrete block pit elevated on one 
layer of 8” block for drainage thru 
a %” pipe (the contents must be 
kept moist), several thousand earth- 
worms operate our private garbage 
disposal plant on a budget that would 
turn a city official green with envy! 

Take that clothespin off your nose 
please! There are NO ODORS, NO 
FLIES, NO MICE,—nothing but, 
come spring, a couple of tons of beau- 
teous rich compost for the garden. 
And a nice clean conscience because 
we've not destroyed anything. We're 
summer—ten foot 


Earthworms for Composting 
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Miss Crowe in Her Garden 


tomato plants out of our neighbor’s 
discarded grass clippings, and four- 
teen foot pole limas out of our citrus 
skins and left-over mashed potatoes. 
It’s a wonderful world we live in— 
with worms. They do all the dirty 
work. We get all the “pay”! 

To build our “odorless garbage 
disposal pit” in our basement we 
laid, on the cement basement floor, 
one course of concrete block to ele- 
vate the pit floor for drainage. On 
top of the cemented concrete block 
we then poured a slanting cement 
floor with about a three inch tilt. 
In the lowest corner of this tilted 
floor we cemented a small pipe for 
drainage, into a pan. Over the pipe 
opening in the pit floor we cemented 
a small piece of copper screen to pre- 
vent clogging the pipe. 

After “painting” the inside of the 
pit with MELTED PINE TAR 
PITCH (a brewery waste which can 
be melted just like sealing wax, and 
which waterproofs the cement and 
protects the earthworms from any 
possible toxic ingredient in the mor- 
tar,—and burns painfully if you 
don’t wear heavy gloves when apply- 
ing it, preferably with a “brush” 
made of heavy cardboard folded 
several times) we brought in several 
bushels of compost, with worms, 
from our outside pit. 

Next we added a couple of bushels 
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Earthworm Soil Insures Vigor 


each of cow manure and leaves, and 
a little soil sprinkled around, togeth- 
er with an occasional sprinkling of 
agricultural limestone and rock phos- 
phate. 

For more than a year we have 
buried large quantities of garbage in 
this pit without a single unpleasant 
whiff from it! The only caution is to 
bury the garbage several inches down, 
to keep the pit moist, and not to 
overload the pit before the earth- 
worm population can cope with its 


“food” (garbage) supply. We rotate 
our “deposits” daily around the pit 
area. For instance, in one corner on 
Monday we bury a gallon of table 
scraps—citrus skins, melon rinds, 


egg shells, coffee grounds, everything. 


(Including bones which, like our 
dog, the worms play with but don’t 
eat, though worms don’t leave bones 
where they'll ruin the lawnmower!) 
Next Monday there won’t be a trace 
left. 

Since we live in the city we have 
no problem with dogs, rats, skunks, 
molés, etc. invading our outdoor pit. 
In the country it would probably 
be wise to build a concrete block 
pit, either above or below ground, 
on which a shoe-box type lid made 
of wood and %” wire mesh, or some 
other cover protection could be pro- 


vided. (Use crushed stone, NOT ce- 
ment, as a floor in an outside pit.) 

The drain water from the indoor 
pit is marvelous fertilizer. Don’t 
waste it. “There is no waste in Na- 
ture”—remember? 

We built the basement pit with 
our own hands. We sought, and were 
given, no help from the masculine 
gender after following the advice of 
one “experienced bricklayer.” He told 
us we could waterproof the mortar 
by mixing it with buttermilk, so we 
tried it. But don’t you! We’vé been 
rather well rewarded for taking Na- 
ture’s cue. We no longer have to 
wrestle with a garbage can lid in 
rain or snow in winter, and we have 
those delicious tomatoes (organically 
grown, of course) on ten-foot plants 
in summer. 


Side of a Compost Pit 


Soil and Health Foundation 


Four series of fertilizer experiments have been planned 
at the Organic Farm this summer. In order to make the soil 
conditions as uniform as possible, circular beds made of 
cement have been prepared. These beds are 8 feet in di- 
ameter and have an area of one-thousandths of an acre. In 
each circular bed has been put 16 inches of subsoil and, 
over the subsoil, eight inches of topsoil. The subsoil and 
topsoil of all beds are from the same source. There are 
sixteen beds including four series of four beds in each series. 
These may be designated as series I, series II, series III, 
and series IV. 

1. The four beds in series I have been treated as follows: 

3 Ibs. of limestone, the equivalent of 3,000 lbs. per Acre 

5 1/3 ozs. phosphate rock, the equivalent of 300 lbs. per A. 

5 1/3 ozs. glauconite, the equivalent of 300 Ibs. per A. 

10 Ibs. of compost, the equivalent of 10,000 lbs. per A. 

2. The four beds in series II have been treated as follows: 

3 Ibs. of limestone, the equivalent of 3,000 Ibs. per Acre 

6 1/2 ozs. of 5-10-10 commercial fertilizer, 400 lbs. per A. 

3. The four beds in series III have been treated as follews: 

3 Ibs. of limestone, the equivalent of 300 Ibs. per Acre 

6 1/2 ozs. of 20% superphosphate, or at a rate of 400 

Ibs. per Acre 


5 lbs. of fresh steer manure, the equivalent of 5,000 Ibs. 
per Acre 


4. The four beds in series IV have been treated as follows: 
3 Ibs. of limestone, the equivalent of 3,000 Ibs. per Acre 


5 1/3 ozs. of phosphate rock, the equivalent of 300 lbs. 
per Acre 


10 Ibs. of mulch, the equivalent of 10,000 Ibs. per Acre 
Mulch consists of a mixture of pulverized leaves, 
alfalfa, and chicken litter containing droppings. 


In each series of beds will be planted the following 
crops in a four-year rotation: oats, corn, wheat, and alfalfa. 
Careful data will be accumulated bearing on every detail 
concerning the soil, growth, health of plants, yield, repro- 
ductive capacity, and longevity. The purpose of these ex- 
periments is to compare organiculture with the conventional 
artificial cultural practices. 

It is urged that all members and all interested persons 
who have not yet joined the Foundation, make a contribution 
as soon as possible so that these important experiments may 
be carried on successfully. Address your contributions to the 
Soil and Health Foundation, Emmaus, Pennsylvania. 
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Apples from boron deficient tree with internal and external cork. 


DEFICIENCIES 


HE PURPOSE of this article is 
Bie review the contribution in 
Soils and Men, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture yearbook for 
1938, page 807, by J. E. McMurtrey, 
Jr. and W. O. Robinson. The for- 
mer is senior physiologist in the Di- 
vision of Tobacco and Plant Nutri- 
tion, Bureau of Plant Industry, while 
the latter is a chemist in the Soil 
Chemistry and Physics Research Di- 
vision, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils. 

Since I wish the readers of Organic 
Gardening to get first-hand informa- 
tion on the importance of trace ele- 
ments in the soil from the authorities 
mentioned above, I shall quote freely 
from their contribution already men- 
tioned. These agricultural scientists 
say, “Because of its complex nature, 
the soil commonly contains small 
quantities of numerous chemical ele- 
ments, certain of which, in suitable 
compounds, are necessary in small 
amounts for plant and animal de- 
velopment. Frequently, however, ele- 
ments that are essential in low con- 
centrations become toxic if they are 
available in slightly higher concen- 
trations. Unusual soil constituents 
frequently occur naturally, or they 
may be added by man accidentally— 
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Their Effects. upon Plants 


WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph. D. 


and sometimes intentionally in con- 
trolling insects, rodents, weeds, or 
plant diseases—in amounts that are 
deleterious to plant development and 
to the animals feeding upon the 
plants. 

“The response of the plant or an- 
imal to a deficiency or excess of an 
element in the diet can most accur- 
ately be recognized and measured by 
the symptoms produced. The actual 
quantities involved are frequently so 
minute that routine chemical pro- 
cedures are not sufficiently delicate 
to measure amounts that produce 
striking effects on the plant or ani- 
mal organism. Recent careful study 
of the effects of these elements on 
growth has supplied the explanation 
of failures in plant and animal de- 
velopment previously attributed to 
unknown causes or, in some in- 
stances, erroneously to other condi- 
tions. 

“It is now generally admitted that 
for normal development, plants re- 
quire the following chemical ele- 
ments in suitable compounds: car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulphur, iron manga- 
nese, boron, copper, and zinc. Ani- 
mals may require all of these and in 


addition sodium, chlorine, iodine, 
and cobalt. The quantities necessary 
for the normal development of plants 
or animals vary considerably. Those 
required in small quantities include 
iron, manganese, boron, copper, zinc, 
iodine, and cobalt. The members of 
this last group are the ones that com- 
monly become toxic in slightly larger 
quantities than those required. An- 
other group of elements that are 
toxic at relatively low concentrations 
includes aluminum, barium, chro- 
mium, fluorine, lead, selenium, and 
thallium.” 

The deleterious effects of the poi- 
sons which find their way into the 
soil from the use of sprays and dusts 
in attempts to control insects, pests 
and diseases have already reached 
the danger point in all crops that 
are being grown intensively, as or- 
chards of fruit trees, tobacco, pota- 
toes, and vegetables grown in mono- 
culture as beans, tomatoes, and spin- 
ach. Often sprays are used in an ef- 
fort to control “diseases” which are 
caused by deficiency of one or more 
essential elements in the soil. The 
growers of these crops have been us- 
ing excessive amounts of both highly 
soluble acid fertilizers and poisonous 
sprays so that the soil is no longer 
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capable of providing the plants with 
their nutrients in proper balance. 
Recently a local orchardist brought 
to my office apples which had been 
sprayed 14 times but were hardly 
more than 50 percent clean. The 
apples had external cork due to bo- 
ron deficiency which even a hundred 
sprays could not correct. This grow- 
er found it necessary to have each 
apple inspected individually, and 
with only 50 percent salable fruit 
the costs become prohibitive. The 
obvious answer to the problems of 
this and other orchardists consists in 
remineralizing the soil, in adding 
humus to the soil to absorb the toxic 
spray materials which have accumu- 
lated in it in injurious amounts, and 
to dispense with spraying so far as 
conditions will permit. 

The deficiency diseases which 
Messrs. McMurtrey and_ Robinson 
refer to by way of illustration are 
given in the table below: 


Deficiency Disease Deficient Element 


Sand drown of tobacco Magnesium 
Chlorosis of tomato Manganese 
Pecan rosette Zinc 
Yellows in tea Sulphur 
Internal cork of apple Boron 
Top rot of tobacco Boron 
Cracked stem of celery Boron 
Internal browning of 

cauliflower Boron 
Heart rot of sugar beet Boron 
Dry rot of sugar beet Boron 
Permanent wilt of tobacco Copper > 


The remedy for all of these de- 
ficiency diseases is to be found in a 
light application of manure, or pul- 
verized rocks containing the essen- 
tial elements. It is important for 
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the gardener and farmer to realize 
that such deficiency diseases are not 
caused by insects or by disease-pro- 
ducing fungi, and cannot be pre- 
vented or cured by the application of 
poisonous sprays and dusts. They are 
caused by a deficiency or absence in 
the soil of one or more elements 
which are absolutely essential to nor- 
mal growth and resistance to pests 
and diseases. The obvious remedy 
for such diseases is prevention, and 
this can be accomplished by restoring 
to the soil the deficient minerals. 
This may best be done by adding 
liberal amounts of such natural ma- 
terials as finely pulverized phosphate 
rock and finely ground potash rocks. 
These rocks, having been formed in 
the sea, contain a long list of the 
mineral elements which are essential 
to plant growth. 

In this connection, Messrs. Mc- 
Murtrey and Robinson say, “It is evi- 
dent that in the future more atten- 
tion must be paid to soil deficiencies 
of all elements essential for normal 
development of plants and animals. 
Larger crops grown on highly culti- 
vated soils are exhausting the re- 
serves in all cases where the crops are 
removed from the soil. There is also 
another potent factor operating in 
the same direction. The commercial 
fertilizers applied to obtain larger 
yields are for the most part compara- 
tively pure salts, which through the 
phenomenon of base exchange tend 
to displace the secondary (trace) ele- 
ments in the soil and cause them to 


be used by growing crops or carried 
away in the drainage water. These 
commercial fertilizers are different 
from farm manure in that they do 
not ordinarily contain enough of the 
secondary elements to be of any sig- 
nificance. 

“While the continuous use of 
chemical fertilizers tends to deplete 
the essential elements not supplied 
to the soil, the use of stable manure, 
leafmold, wood ashes, and peat tends 
to conserve them. On dairy farms, a 
large part of all elements is returned 
to the soil, and the secondary ele- 
ments contained in such concentrates 
as are purchased from the outside 
are therefore actually added to it. 
Leaf litter, leafmold, and wood ashes 
contain many of the elements taken 
from the forest soil in proportions 
desirable for the nourishment of the 
trees. The undesirable ones have 
been largely eliminated. Further- 
more, the secondary elements in leaf- 
mold, particularly manganese, are in 
a very available form. In long-con- 
tinued experiments at Woburn and 
Rothamsted in England, it has been 
found that stable manure has main- 
tained the fertility of the soil over 
much longer periods than has the 
use of chemical fertilizers containing 
nitrogen, potash, phosphorus, and 
sulphur. The numerous chemical 
elements contained in the manure 
are undoubtedly an important factor 
in this observed maintenance of fer- 
tility.” 

(Continued on page 56) 
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(Reprinted, with permission, from Florida Wildlife) 


by H. R. BISSLAND and BILL WEEKS 


This is the second of a series on the Water Hyacinth. 


OMEONE once said that beauty 
S is often a mask for danger. This 
old axiom fits the water hyacinth to 
perfection. Its rich green leaves and 
soft lavender blossoms draw a strik- 
ingly beautiful picture, but beneath 
it all is a cold core of deadliness. The 
hyacinth is a killer that strikes ruth- 
lessly at waterways, business enter- 
prise, and even human life. Only in 
recent years has the weed come to be 
recognized as a menace to public 
health. Today health officials are 
as anxious to see the plant destroyed 
as are sportsmen and waterway en- 
gineers. The hyacinth and its rela- 
tives, pickerel weed and water let- 
tuce, they have found, are the prin- 
cipal host plants of the Mansonia 
mosquito. This particular species of 
mosquito is a transmitter of two of 
the most dreaded diseases known to 
medical science, sleeping sickness and 
elephantiasis. The Mansonia, like 
other mosquitoes, does its breeding 
in stillwater lakes and ponds. How- 
ever, unlike other breeds, its larva 
does not breathe through the surface 
of the water. It remains completely 
submerged and obtains oxygen by 
puncturing aquatic plants and 
breathing through the hollow stems. 
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This clever characteristic makes it 
completely invulnerable to larvacid- 
ing. Right now state mosquito con- 
trol men frankly admit that curbing 
the Mansonia is one of the toughest 
nuts they have to crack. 

“Wherever there is a heavy concen- 
tration of hyacinths or similar plants, 
you'll find plenty of Mansonia mos- 
quitoes,” a state entomologist told 
us recently. Furthermore, he added, 
there is practically no means of con- 
trolling them unless the host plants 
are eliminated. The problem is par- 
ticularly acute in the lake region of 
central Florida, where there are 
thousands of bodies of water, vir- 
tually all liberally spotted with float- 
ing aquatics. 

The old nemesis of the Southland, 
the Anopheles mosquito, has also 
found a protector in the water hya- 
cinth. The broad, thick leaves of 
the plant form a very effective um- 
brella when mosquito control units 
begin their spraying activities. The 
U. S. Public Health Service says a 
sparse to moderate concentration of 
hyacinths will reduce the effective- 
ness of larvaciding as much as half. 
Several years ago an Englishman who 
had observed India’s water plant 


problem, came up with the theory 
that hyacinths actually helped curb 
mosquito infestation. Here in Flori- 
da, however, there is very little evi- 
dence to support his theory. Ento- 
mologists agree that mosquitoes are 
not likely to breed in a lake or pond 
completely covered with hyacinths. 
However, controlling mosquitoes in 
this fashion would be something like 
slicing off your head to cure a hang- 
over. 

Hyacinths that wash ashore to rot 
and discolor beaches cause thousands 
of dollars worth of property damage 
every year. At least half a dozen fish- 
ing camps in Central Florida have 
been driven completely out of busi- 
ness by the floating blocks. However, 
from a cold dollars-and-cents stand- 
point the plant has perhaps wielded 
its most telling blows in the rich ag- 
ricultural sections of the Glades. 
This fabulously fertile muckland, re- 
claimed from a watery sawgrass wild- 
erness, depends on an $18,000,000 
network of canals and drainage 
ditches for its very existence. These 
important waterways are the vehicles 
for both irrigation and drainage—two 
equally vital problems in the area. 
For years hyacinths have played hav- 
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oc with both. Because of the flat ter- 
rain the canals and ditches are gen- 
erally shallow and quite sluggish. In 
this type stream a moderate to dense 
growth of hyacinths will cut the rate 
of flow from 40 to 60 percent. Dutr- 
ing a heavy rainy season this condi- 
tion can have but one result—acres 
of crop-destroying flood waters. 

Strangely enough during drought 
periods hyacinths can have even 
more telling effects. In the first place 
they hampér the mechanics of irriga- 
tion. Weed-blocked channels have 
trouble delivering an adequate flow 
of water. Water levels are hard to 
raise when the surface of a stream 
is weighted down with a solid mass 
of hyacinths. On top of all this, 
hyacinths are notorious wasters of 
water. The transpiration rate of the 
plant is abnormally heavy. The Ev- 
erglades Experiment Station has 
found that a dense growth of hya- 
cinths will use up as much as 150 
inches of water a year. This is two 
to three times the normal rainfall 
in this section of the state, and about 
300 percent over the normal water 
loss through evaporation. 

Growers in this area have long rec- 
ognized the hyacinth as a deadly, 
money-costing menace, and not just 
a nuisance. After the rugged drought 
in the spring of 1945, Lamar John- 
son, engineer for the Everglades 
Drainage District, said in a report to 
the district Army Engineers: 

“Hyacinth block here (along Hills- 
boro Canal) was the difference be- 
tween a normal crop and a short 
OMB... 

This also meant the difference be- 
tween good business and not-so-good 
business for such ambitious towns as 
Belle Glade, Pahokee and South Bay. 
Members of the Everglades Drainage 
Board have known this for a long 
time. Except for a 10-year period of 
financial embarrassment, the agency 
has waged a continuous war against 
the noxious weed since the mid-twen- 
ties. At times it was forced to spend 
as much as $3,000 a mile to clear up 
stretches of its drainage system. Not 
until this year, however, was it able 
to sight any horizons of success. To- 
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day Engineer Lamar Johnson and his 
associates have finally cleared up 
miles and miles of important water- 
way, but they are not so sure how 
long they will remain clear. Johnson, 
one of the foremost hyacinth authori- 
ties in the state, knows the problem 
is still acute and will remain so until 
the weed is eliminated in the water- 
sheds above him. 

Unfortunately, hyacinth elimina- 
tion is considerably easier discussed 
than carried out. Years of indiffer- 
ence has allowed it to gain a tremen- 
dous foothold. Those who know, es- 
timate that it would take three years 
of concentrated, statewide effort to 
bring the plant under even a modi- 
cum of control. From then on it 
would be a matter of constant patrol 
and surveillance. Like the unholy 
garfish, the hyacinth has been admir- 
ably equipped by nature to carry on 
the fight for self-preservation. Bio- 
logically it presents an almost im- 
pregnable defense against extinction. 
As long as a single plant is allowed 
to live and grow, its future is assured. 
Even when the hyacinth is complete- 
ly eradicated from a body of water, 
the fight is far from over. The Uni- 
versity of Florida Experiment Station 
has found that hyacinth seeds will re- 
main viable for seven years. Anytime 
within that period the menace is 
capable of cropping out anew, even 
though every vestige of the plant it- 
self has been erased. 

Some of the more optimistic 
stream improvement men feel that 
10 years of concentrated effort could 
clear our waters forever and always. 
Still others feel that, no matter how 
comprehensive or how long range the 
program is, the correct nomenclature 
will continue to be hyacinth ‘ con- 
trol” and not hyacinth “eradication”. 

All agree, however, that the key 
to either is a statewide program 
taken over and handled by one re- 
sponsible agency. This is the policy 
Louisiana is now following with con- 
siderable success. After years of spo- 
radic but futile control attempts by 
half a dozen agencies and private 
organizations, the state has now 
dumped the whole problem into the 


hands of the game and fish depart- 
ment. To finance the program the 
state legislature voted the depart- 
ment a million dollars out of the 
general fund. Up to now, however, 
Florida has remained in the watch- 
ing and waiting stage. Much of the 
waiting is for action from the federal 
government. Congress has toyed with 
the idea of appropriating money for 
hyacinth conttol for several years 
now. Last session Rep. Dondero of 
Louisiana introduced a bill calling 
for $25,000,000 in federal money to 
combat the plague. The proposal 
died a lingering death in committee. 
Close observers in Washington are of 
the opinion that sooner or later fed- 
eral monies may be made available 
for hyacinth control, but how much 
or when is another question. One 
high federal official told us recently 
that he believed action was another 
year away and that even then the 
money would be appropriated only 
on a matching fund basis. 

This year the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission took the bull 
by the horns and asked the Florida 
legislature for a higher license struc- 
ture to raise additional revenue 
which could be put toward hyacinth 
control and lake improvement. How 
much weight this request will carry 
is a matter for conjecture. However, 
the commission feels it has at least 
started the hall rolling—and in the 
direction of the hyacinth it hopes. 
The Everglades Drainage District 
hopes to strike the pest a statutory 
blow from another direction. Lamar 
Johnson is asking the lawmakers to 
pass a measure prohibiting the sale 
or transportation of hyacinths any- 
where in Florida. Unfortunately, 
many individuals are still taken in 
with the flowering beauty of the 
plant, and in South Florida, particu- 
larly, stores and roadside stands are 
selling or giving them away as souve- 
nirs. Johnson feels that his bill will 
curb the spread of the plant to cer- 
tain extent. Perhaps it will, but more 
important it will point up the seri- 
ousness of the hyacinth problem. 
Through the years the plant has cost 
Florida countless millions of dollars; 
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yet thousands still defend it because 
“it’s so pretty.” Others insist that 
hyacinths shouldn’t be destroyed, 
but utilized in some profitable pro- 
duction. This theory sounds good, 
but unfortunately it hasn’t turned 
out to be very practical. Through 
years of experimentation scientists 
have found that hyacinths can be 
used in the manufacture of paper, 
storm sheeting and a certain type 
fertilizer—but not profitably. The 
composition of the plant is 96 per- 
cent water. This high water content 
makes it a poor bet for any sort of 
industrial use. One of the state’s 
foremost soil scientists, after nearly 
a decade of experimenting with hy- 
acinths, summed up his conclusions 
in one laconic sentence: 


“The water hyacinth,” he report- 
ed, “is not worth a damn for any- 
thing!” 

What, exactly, is this “Jekyll and 
"Hyde” plant that has caused us so 
much trouble, and where did it come 
from? The technical designation for 
water hyacinth is Eichornia crassipes, 
and according to botanists it is 
“a perennial, mat-forming, floating 
aquatic of wide distribution in trop- 
ical and sub-tropical regions.” Its 
introduction into Florida has been 
the subject of considerable legend 
and a few well-colored lies. Actually 
the weed was introduced in the St. 
Johns River sometime between 1884 
and 1886. In 1884 the Japanese gov- 
ernment imported several hundred 
of the plants from Venezuela to deco- 
rate its display at the International 
Cotton Exposition in New Orleans. 
With a fine show of generosity, the 
Nipponese presented samples of the 
pretty flowers to several enthusiastic 
visitors. Among the happy recipients 
was one Mrs. W. F. Fuller of Edge- 
water, Fla. Mrs. Fuller promptly 
took her prize back home and plant- 
ed it in a garden pond. The plant 
thrived beyond her fondest expecta- 
tions, and in no time at all her tiny 
pond was adorned with a fascinating 
carpet of lavender and green. Mrs. 
Fuller was captivated. This, she de- 
cided, was too good a thing not to 
share with the other flower-lovers of 
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the state. So in a burst of public- 
spirited benevolence she plucked a 
few dozen little bouquets from her 
floating garden and happily sprin- 
kled them into the St. Johns River. 

The hyacinths took it from there. 
By 1890 the river was so jammed 
steamboat lines were appealing to 


tional graze, the cowmen loaded up 
bags of hyacinths from the St. Johns 
and carefully transplanted them in 
lakes and streams near their own 
ranges. Actually it wasn’t until a few 
Years ago that ranchers were con- 
vinced that hyacinths did more harm 
than good as a cattle feed. The plant 


Drawing of water hyacinth plant to show root system, buoyancy leaves, and flower cluster. 


Congress for help. In 1896 the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture sent a 
botanist named Herbert Webber 
down to survey the situation. Web- 
ber reported that things were very 
bad indeed. 

That summer, he pointed out, a 
strong north wind had driven. the 
plants from Lake George up the riv- 
er, “forming a solid mass entirely 
covering the river for a distance of 
25 miles.” On the basis of Webber’s 
report Congress appropriated $5,000 
to “study” hyacinth conditions in the 
State. About that time Florida’s in- 
fant cattle industry took note of the 
fact that cows fed on the new plants 
with apparent relish. Anxious to 
supply their scrawny herds with addi- 


contains very little nutritional sup- 
port, yet cattle will often take it in 
lieu of grass. The net result is a 
bloated cow instead of a fat one. 
Meanwhile, the federal govern- 
ment had put its $5,000 to work in 
an effort to find a method for elimin- 
ating the spreading menace. The 
first concrete control effort was made 
in 1897, when a crew of men and 
tugboats attempted to float the plants 
out to sea. The effort met a notable 
lack of success. Next a rig designed 
to crush the plants in the water was 
introduced. This worked fine, but 
within two weeks it was all to do 
over again. Finally in 1902 someone 
conceived the bright idea of spraying 
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WANT to thank the many 
I readers who are sending in to 
us valuable newspaper and magazine 
clippings. Without their wonderful 
assistance the conducting of this de- 
partment would be impossible. I 
would like to make one suggestion, 
however. When you read an article 
attacking the organic method be 
sure to send it in to us but also 
write to the newspaper or magazine 
man who is the critic and tell him 
things from your own experience. 
We must get into the hair of the 
opposition. I recently gave a talk 
on the organic method at the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, and one of the professors 
said to me afterwards, ‘Mr. Rodale, 
you serve a good purpose. You are 
gradually needling us into investi- 
gating the claims of the organic 
method.” And I am happy to say 
that at this Connecticut station (New 


Haven) even before my talk, they - 


already were beginning to experi- 
ment with it. Also, there is brewing 
a big surprise for the organic move- 
ment in another Government station 
in which negotiations with us are 
now underway, tentatively approved, 
and regarding which I hope by next 
month to be able to make a startling 
announcement. It is a new phase in 
the organic method. Please stand by. 


Rothamsted 


It is amazing how unfair our crit- 
ics can sometimes be. Time and time 
again we see in print a reference 
to the famous British experimental 
plots at Rothamsted, England in 
which experiments were carried on 
over a good part of a century, grow- 
ing wheat with chemical fertilizers 
and also with stable manure, and the 
opposition invariably states that the 
yields from the chemical plots were 
superior. This is absolutely incor- 
rect. Let me quote from the U. S. 
Yearbook of Agriculture Soils and 
Men, 1938, page 811: “In long-con- 
tinued experiments at Woburn and 
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Rothamsted in England, it has been 
found that stable manure has main- 
tained the fertility of the soil over 
much longer periods than has the 
use of chemical fertilizers contain- 
ing nitrogen, potash, phosphorus and 
sulphur. The numerous chemical 
elements contained in the manure 
are undoubtedly an important fac- 
tor in this observed maintenance of 
fertility.” On the same page, this 
book says, “the secondary elements 
in leafmold, particularly manganese, 


are in a very available form”. Why. 


doesn’t the opposition experiment 
and find out? 


Spray Poison 

Robert de Wolfe, a garden writer 
in the Detroit Free Press (Aug. 21, 
1949) gives advice on how to prevent 
wilting of vegetables which he says 
can often be traced to fungus in- 
fection, are most noticeable he says 
on peppers, egg plant, tomatoes and 
potatoes. He refers to the fungus or- 
ganism Verticillium. These chemical 
gardeners must study the names and 
habits of all kinds of complicated 
disease-producing organisms so that 
they may know how to cope with 
them, while the average organicul- 
turist is basking in the luxury of a 
garden practically free of these pests. 
And what a luxury that can be! Ask 
the man or woman who used to be 
a chemical gardener and now prac- 
tices the organic method! 


Mr. deWolfe, in his article, sug- 
gests that where such a disease-pro- 
ducing organism exists the soil must 
be sterilized by the use of formalde- 
hyde. Formaldehyde! What a ter- 
rible poison! Imagine letting the 
roots of your vegetable plants grow 
in a soil just saturated with a solu- 
tion of formaldehyde. What does 


this solution do to the antibiotic 
organisms, the penicilliums, the little 
policemen of the soil? It actually 
kills the policemen and the criminal. 
Chemical gardeners are extremely 


_ hardy creatures to bandy about such 


vicious things as formaldehyde. They 
should know better. 


Potatoes With Atomic Energy 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
announces that its scientists are ex- 
perimenting with a method of using 
atomic energy rays to speed the 
growth of potatoes. At its Brook- 
haven, N. Y. laboratory potatoes 
have been exposed to different dos- 
ages of X-rays, similar to the ray 
released in touching off an atomic 
bomb. Under such treatment tubers 
were found to start new growth 
where they did not without the treat- 
ment. They do not know the cause, 
and additional work is being carried 
on. We can be sure, however, that 
one phase of this matter will not be 
experimented with—that of testing 
the effect on the health of people 
eating such atomically treated po- 
tatoes. That does not belong to the 
department which has to do with 
growing food. Such testing should be 
done by doctors. The reason doctors 
should do it is not only because 
they owe it as an obligation to the 
public, but to their own families— 
wives and children who might eat 
such potatoes. Come on, doctors, 
don’t be afraid to cross the line, into 
the work of the agriculturist. Both 
are interrelated. 


Waste Sugar Cane 

The plant residues left after pres- 
sing the sugar out of cane are called 
bagasse. This material has been a 
problem to the sugar cane grower 
who did not know how to compost 
this stubborn material. Now they 
are conducting experiments to turn 
this waste into newspaper pulp. But 
that is wrong. This plant waste 
should be returned to the soil, to 
increase the soil’s fertility for grow- 
ing more sugar cane. To make news- 
paper out of it is to rob the soil of 
what it badly needs. There is a huge 
amount of this bagasse available. 
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That is why the newspaper industry 
is looking at it with such greedy eyes. 
If the same engineers who are to 
experiment in turning bagasse into 
newspaper pulp would experiment 
in turning it into humus, they would 
not only be doing a work more help- 
ful to humanity, but I feel that they 
could also make the same amount 
of money, or possibly more, than if 
they succeed in making bagasse into 
pulp for the newspaper industry. On 
second thought, when you consider 
the evil effect of sugar on health, you 
wonder whether they should not 
make paper pulp out of the bagasse. 


Organiculture 

Several years ago one of our read- 
ers suggested that we use the name 
of organiculture (organiculturist) to 
cover the field and practice of or- 
ganic farming and gardening. The 
suggestion took root and the name is 
being used a great deal. This was all 
right so long as we were using only 
organic matter. But now since so 
much stress is being placed on the 
use of ground up rocks—not only 
phosphate but potash, and other 
rocks rich in minerals, a more tech- 
nically correct name for the method 
would be organomineral culture and 
the person practicing it, an organo- 
mineralist. However, I am _ not 
making this suggestion with a view 
of changing the title. I believe that 
organiculture is by far the better- 
sounding of the two. The organic 
part of it can be considered as being 
used in our specialized sense covering 
the whole organic method. The ad- 
vantage of the term organomineral- 
ist, however, is that it shows our 
chemical critics that our method is 
a most scientific one, taking in or- 
ganic matter plus minerals, the same 
as theirs except that we leave out 
the acids that are put with the min- 
erals to make them more soluble and 
which make them a chemical ferti- 
lizer. 
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Poisoned Radio Beams 


The State of Pennsylvania is ex- 
perimenting with the use of a “poi- 
soned” radio broadcast that is effec- 
tive over a radius of 100 miles from 
the point of broadcast to kill insects 
and smaller organisms. They state 
that with this method it will be pos- 
sible to increase agricultural produc- 
tion to incredible heights. For sever- 
al years such tests have been going on 
near Harrisburg by the Research 
Division of the Pennsylvania Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association. In 
the last year 52 tests were conducted 
with a machine which it is said can 
poison by a radio wave. It killed 
Japanese beetles and other pests. 
They say that potato plots treated 
by radio produced 48.8 more bushels 
per acre than nearby control plots 
which received seven regular poison 
sprays. They claimed that diseased 
American Elm trees were stimulated 
and improved after radio treatment 
from a distance of 14 miles. 

Who knows? Perhaps such a meth- 
od may someday be found that will 
be a safe one, but can it also be a 
Frankinsteinian monster that will 
destroy man by subtle invisible ef- 
fects on food so produced and on 
people who cross the path of the 
rays. The item in the Farm Bureau 
Mirror for March 1950 says: “The 
principle theory of all the UKACO 
Process is that all molecules of mat- 
ter, in constant vibration produce 
electrical impulses and ‘broadcast’ 
them much in the manner of tiny 
radio stations. The inventors say 
each molecule can also receive a 
broadcast if the incoming waves are 
of the corresponding frequency.” 
The question is, “Is science getting 
beyond the capacity of man to com- 
prehend?” What does man know 
about the ultimate effect of sending 
a broadcast into a molecule? Is man 
fooling himself and merely playing 
a game of being a scientist without 


being a real thorough one? I am not 
in a position of giving the correct 
answer. But there is such a soothing 
simplicity in sticking to a primitive 
naturalness—feeding the soil with the 
organic roughage which it needs. 
Who knows the effect of an entire 
country practicing organomineral 
culture for a century and its effect 
on the soil and the people. It might 
bring about a golden era of human 
well-being and happiness. 


Carbon For Soil Heating 

According to a report in Industrial 
Engineering Chemistry, experiments 
are being conducted with carbon 
black, a powdered material obtained 
from natural gas and used to make 
tires tougher, to increase soil tem- 
peratures. The darker a soil the 
more heat it absorbs from the sun. 
That is one advantage of enriching 
soil with organic matter. The more 
organic matter the soil gets, the 
darker it becomes and the more heat 
it will absorb. This is of great ad- 
vantage in the early and late grow- 
ing seasons. 

In the experimental work two 
tons per acre of carbon black was 
applied in the top two inches of 
soil and it raised the temperature at 
the surface, in the spring and sum- 
mer, about two degrees fahrenheit; 
at a two-inch depth the temperature 
increase was 3.4 degrees. The idea 
is to get the soil warmer for earlier 
planting in the spring. The organic 
matter which we use contains large 
amounts of carbon sometimes as high 
as one-half of it. The question is— 
do you want the carbon of the or- 
ganic matter, or do you wish the 
carbon obtained from natural gas. 
Carbon black costs anywhere from 
314 to 7 cents a pound. That from 
organic matter is much cheaper and 
may be much safer. Some enter- 
prising agricultural experiment sta- 
tion should experiment with every 
phase of the use of carbon black, 
before it is loosed upon the unwary 
farmer. 


Cows and Dentistry 
Dr. L. M. Hurt, president of the 
American Veterinary Medical Asso- 
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ciation in Chicago recently said that 
cows should see their dentists twice 
a year just as human beings. This 
will give a higher yield of milk, he 
said. Today cows suffer from a con- 
dition known as scissor-mouth, where 
the lower jaw is narrower than the 
upper one. Unless her teeth are 
dressed, the cow, with such a condi- 
tion, cannot eat comfortably. Is this 
an affliction of present day cows and 
was it much less prevalent a hundred 
years ago? 

Dental scientists claim that the 
bone of man’s jaws and teeth are 
degenerating due to his devitalized 
’ diet. Man and animal are what they 
eat. I feel that the cow’s tooth 
trouble is only another symptom of 
modern commercial agriculture with 
its accent on chemical fertilizers, 
poison sprays and such artificial 
practices as artificial insemination 
and breeding for huge milk produc- 
tion. What they do to cows! Where 
is the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals? 


Are We Healthy? 


I don’t think it is correct to meas- 
ure health by referring to the death 
statistics. There are other alarming 
factors that are concealed in the 
shrouds of the mortality figures. Let 
us take tuberculosis as an example. 
Deaths from this disease are being 
reduced every year but I was amazed 
to learn the other day that actual 
cases of tuberculosis are increasing. 


From 1940 to 1947 tuberculosis 
deaths were reduced tiom 60,428 to 
48,064, a reduction of 12,364 deaths, 
but during the same period new 
cases of the disease increased by 
33,065, that is from 100,772 to 133,- 
837. Of course some of this increase 
is due to the mass X-raying that is 
taking place all over the country but 
Dr. Herbert R. Edwards of the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation who is responsible for the 


. above figures says that that does not 


begin to explain the entire increase. 
This means that although fewer 
people are dying of this disease more 
persons are going arqund with the 
collapsed lungs and the effects of 
the new daring surgical procedures 
which saved their lives. The medical 
profession points with pride to the 
continually decreasing death rate but 
it does not speak of the serious 
chronic disease condition with which 
the country is afflicted. The same 
‘thing applies to pneumonia as to 
tuberculosis—more cases but fewer 
deaths. 

What is at the bottom of the in- 
creasing number of people who are 
contracting these diseases? I don’t 


ganism. 


‘ day vacation with a group of college 


believe I have to tell readers of this 
magazine what it is. To a great ex- 
tent it is malnutrition, the eating 
of devitalized foods that are taken 
in quantity, but which do not satis- 
factorily nourish the human or- 


Bermuda 
My oldest daughter Ruth, who is 
20 years old, recently spent a ten 


girls in Bermuda. In a letter to me 
she says in part, “Yesterday was 
really my best day. I set out alone, 
with picnic lunch under arm to tour 
the island by bicycle. Almost every- 
body does it by taxi, but it is much 
more fun to bike it—if you can take 
the exercise. My first stop was the 
Agricultural Station, a magnificent 
place. Their biggest project right 
now is thinking up a way to control 
the scale insects on the cedar trees. 
The islands are rapidly being cleared 
out of them, as the U. S. lost the 
chestnut trees. They are trying to 
breed beetles which eat as many scale 
insects as possible. The woman in 
charge of the work took me into 
their laboratories where they were 
growing the scale on potatoes to feed 
to young beetles. The same woman 
has read many copies of O. G. and 
wants to start an organic garden. 
She called up the man from whom 
she heard about O. G. and he sound- 
ed overjoyed to have a semi-official 
visitor from our clan.” 

—J. I. Rodale 


Lower Temperature Means Higher Quality for Fresh Vegetables 


If prepackaged fresh vegetables are 
kept at a temperature of 42° F. 
during marketing operations they 
will keep from two to three times 
longer than if no attention is given 
to refrigeration, say transportation 
and storage specialists of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Most recent evidence they have on 
this score comes from a study con- 
ducted with funds from the Research 
and Marketing Act in which broc- 
coli, Brussels sprouts, and cauliflower 
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were wrapped in various types of 
transparent film shortly after they 
were harvested. Then they were 
tested under market conditions. One 
batch was held at 67° F., which ap- 
proximates store room temperature 
in the average market during fall 
and winter months. Another batch 
of the vegetables was held at 42° F., 
which is about the temperature of 
the ordinary home refrigerator. Non- 
wrapped lots were also tested at 
these two temperatures. 

Results showed that some types of 
plastic wrappings are more satisfac- 


tory for fresh vegetables than others. 
All of the wrappings afforded some 
protection of quality. The non- 
wrapped lots lost weight rapidly. 

The widest variations in quality, 
however, resulted from differences in 
temperature at which the vegetables 
were held. At 67° F. none of the pre- 
packaged vegetables was salable after 
4 days. But at 42° F. the packaged 
cauliflower remained fresh in ap- 
pearance and satisfactory in flavor 
for 8 days. And the Brussels sprouts 
and broccoli remained in a salable 
condition for 11 days. 
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Greenhouse 
Gardening 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


by ERNEST CHABOT 


F YOU love to grow things and 
have been raising plants up- 
stairs, downstairs, and even in the 
cellar, then you should certainly 
have a greenhouse. It will double 
your garden season and fill your days 
with happiness and sunshine. Not 
only will you raise things you never 
thought possible before, byt you will 
find gardening under glass much 
more productive with half the effort 
required out of doors. 

What most home gardeners want 
is a good show of flowers from Sep- 
tember until Spring ....A splash of 
color that makes something in you 
sing when all is bleak and cold out 
of doors. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, the greenhouse in which you 
raise such flowers is far from being 
a “hot house’. The fact is, most of 
the fast growing annudls we all en- 
joy so much are grown in a “cool” 
greenhouse and suffer if tempera- 
tures run too high. They do best 
at a temperature of not more than 
50 degrees at night and a daytime 
temperature of 10 to 15 degrees 
higher by the sun’s heat. You see, 
plants will suffer no ill effects from 
the higher natural heat, but growth 
becomes soft and weak when the 
temperature runs above the require- 
ments of the particular variety of 
plant by artificial heat. 

The first step, therefore, in se- 
lecting crops to grow under glass is 


Daisies 


to choose things that are compatible 
together. Greenhouse temperatures 
may be classified for this purpose as 
cool, moderate, moderately warm 
and warm. In most greenhouses, the 
temperatures are not exactly even 
throughout. There will be spots 
nearer to the source of heat, up 
high on shelves, and if the green- 


house is attached to your home, the 


area close to the house will be some- 
what warmer than the opposite end. 


Interior of Home Greenhouse 


The temperature will not vary great- 
ly, but perhaps about 5 to 8 degrees, 
just enough to enable you to grow 
some things that require a higher 
temperature in the same house with 
cool plants. I have seen Camellias 
that do best at 40 to 45 degrees and 
never should have more than 50 de- 
grees, doing well with orchids and 
ferns that needed 60 degrees. Of 
course, these warm plants were hang- 
ing up high in the house where con- 
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ditions just happened to suit them. 

In the cool greenhouse, you can 
have most of the annuals and bi- 
ennials you enjoy in your summer 
garden; snapdragons, calendula, 
sweetpeas, forget-me-nots, marigolds, 
asters, and the like, but be sure to 
select seed of the winter flowering 
varieties that have been hybridized 
especially for greenhouse gardening. 
They do better and give you much 
finer flowers than is possible even 


Carnations 


in the summer garden. A few of the 
others that might include your fa- 
vorites are; pansies, fragrant stock, 
carnations, chrysanthemums, mar- 
guerites, Boston yellow daisies, ge- 
raniums and primroses. You could 
go on and on 

Blooms from bulbs (tulips, daf- 
fodils, hyacinths, lilies and iris) make 
a grand show from January on and 
are the easiest of the things you grow 
under glass. By planting several 


<€ Chrysanthemums 


hundred in the colors and variteies 
you like best, you can have a con- 
tinual flower show that will be a 


joy to your family and friends. The 


blooms come faster in a moderate 


_to warm temperature, but are just 


as welcome a few weeks later in the 
cool greenhouse where they produce 
flowers with even.greater substance. 
The brilliant poppy-like flowers 
of anemone and ranunculus that are 


grown from corms and tubers are 


also outstanding among the flowers 
you can grow in the home green- 
house. They flower from February 
on and are excellent for cutting. 
Freesias, in white, yellow or lavender 
that are so delicately fragrant, should 
not be excluded either, and make an 
excellent subject to grow on your 
shelves. 
Fresh vegetables may also be had 
from the small greenhouse, but only 
a few are profitable to grow. Lettuce, 
radishes, scallions, parsley, chives 
and many others can be grown in a 
comparatively small amount of space 
in the cool greenhouse. Cauliflow- 
ers, beets and carrots do very well, 
too, but take too much space to pro- 
duce any quantity. Tomatoes -and 
cucumbers are widely grown in 
greenhouses commercially, but also 
take a very large greenhouse and 
must be grown at a night tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees or higher. It is 
easily possible, however, to have 
fresh tomatoes from just a few plants 
in the late fall and again in the early 
spring in a cool house. If the fruit 
is set by September, it will grow on, 
ripen and supply your table up 
through December. A sprirg crop 
started from seed in January and 
benched in March, will bear fruit 
at least six weeks before the out- 
door plants come in. Cucumbers and 
melons are only practical as a sum- 
mer crop in the small house for they 
need space and higher temperatures. 
It is grand to have the large, juicy 
melons that can be grown to per- 
fection under glass in the summer 
and cucumber with seeds so soft 
there hardly seem to be any at all. 
One of the most profitable things 
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Old Modern 
Vew England 
Arrangements 


ANN ANDREWS 


This spring, the Boston Flower Show 
went all out for the Old and Modern 
New England theme. The arrangements 
were wholesome and conservative, and 
in sharp contrast with the New York 
Flower Show which carried the modern 
theme in the six large arrangements, all 
interesting and original. 
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Left—The Old Wood Shed classification 
with the antique jugs, baskets, benches 
and many other appointments created 
a little sensation. The weather beaten 
background was both flattering and ap- 
propriate to Old New England. This 
mass arrangement by Mrs. Mark Wer- 
man, Temple Club, was rich with the 
golden daffodils and forsythias. 


Below—The arrangement of the Drift- 
wood, pussy willow, pinks, and tulips 
with the king of the barnyard won a 
tri-color prize. It was superb, and the 
creation of Mrs. Edward D. Leonard, 


New Center Garden Club. 
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Artemesia frigida 


| Silvery Foliage for 


(A series) 


the Rock Garden 


by G. L. WITTROCK, 


Assistant Curator of Education New York Botanical Garden 


V THEN one thinks of the Ar- 
temisias or Wormwoods he 
associates the group with aromatic 
and bitter herbs or small shrubs, 
medicines, and sage. However, there 
are plants in a section of the genus 
that can be and are used in horti- 
culture for their beautiful, silky, 
silvery, greenish-white, finely-cut foli- 
age. A number of these silky species 
are found to be of merit in Rock 
Gardens and as border plants. The 
floral parts, however, are not con- 
spicuous, often much suppressed, but 
tufts and colonies of the plant, or 
borders of them are attractive. 

The genus Artemisia of the Card- 
uaceae or the Thistle Family is list- 
ed with 280 species and it ranges in 
the North Temperate Zone from al- 
most desert regions to the alpine 
snowlines, being most abundant in 
arid sections. The genus Artemisia 
was named after Artemis, the Greek 
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Goddess corresponding to the Ro- 
man Diana. 

The species we suggest for the 
rock garden is our American species, 
Artemisia frigida. It is known locally 
also as “Colorado Sage,’ “Pasture 
Sage,” “Wormwood Sage,” “Wild 
Sage,” “Mountain Fringe,” “Fringed 
Wormwood,” “Mountain Sage,” and 
“Sierra Salvia.” It is found native on 
dry plains and in rocky soils from 
Minnesota and Nebraska to Saskat- 
chewan, Yukon, Idaho, Texas and 
Arizona, and some authorities extend 
its range to Siberia. 

The plant is perennial, woody at 
the base and densely silky-hairy all 
over. The stems are ascending, either 
simple or branched, 8 to 20 inches 
high. The leaf is % to 1% inches long, 
palmate in outline and 4 to 5 times 
dissected into short linear lobes, 
each lobe less than one-tenth of an 
inch wide, thus giving a finely lace- 


like appearance to the blade. The 
flowers are borne in numerous tiny 
heads on a raceme or rarely branched 
spike. The yellowish-white inflores- 
cence is odd, but the major attrac- 
tion is the silvery, silky foliage cov- 
ering the whole plant, forming either 
a globular tuft, clump or mat; it is 
always a point of beauty and interest 
within a rock garden throughout the 
growing season from spring to au- 
tumn. The species was introduced 
into horticulture in 1883. 

Propagation is mostly by division. 
The plant thrives under most ordin- 
ary conditions, even in poor, dry soils. 
It requires practically no care and 
can be planted in most exposed places 
within the rock garden either as in- 
dividual colonies or as border plants. 
The plant is used locally as a dia- 
phoretic, antiperiodic, and as a laxa- 
tive. 

American Indians also found the 
plant to be of medicinal value. Tribes 
of Montana prepared a decoction of 
the plant for lung troubles and fevers, 
and chewed the leaves as a remedy 
for heartburn. Wisconsin Indians cul- 
tivated the plant and used it as a 
fumigant to revive a patient from 
a coma; the flowers and foliage were 
fumed in a pan of live embers, and 
the smoke was directed into the nos- 
trils of the patient by using a cone 
of paper or birch bark. The Hopi 
Indians of Arizona put some of the 
plant on their prayer sticks or 
“Paho”; they also added some leaves 
tu the sweet corn when they roasted 
it. The Chippewas dried and crum- 
bled the leaves and placed them on 
hot stones. The smoke thus created 
was directed into their clothing to 
prevent contagious disease; it was 
also used to fumigate their homes. 

There are other silvery species such 
as the “Silky Wormwood” or Arte- 
misia glacialis. This species is smaller 
and much more alpine in character. 
We recommend our American species 
for the rock garden since it thtives 
best under all conditions. Colonies 
of this species have been an attrac- 
tion throughout the growing season in 
the rock garden of the New York 
Botanical Garden. 
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Cover Crop 


Sheet Composting 


EVERAL weeks before the revo- 

lutionary issue of The Organic 
Farmer arrived in which the pioneer 
composter J. I. Rodale admitted to 
the fact that on any kind of farm 
scale, pile composting was very limit- 
ed, and could be duplicated in effect 
by sheet or field composting, I had 
arrived at the same conclusion. My 
education in this respect was both 
painful and amusing. 

Even with three 5 x 5 starter and 
one 4 x 4 finisher compost piles 
going, using the litter and droppings 
from 75 hens, plus earth and gar- 
bage, as well as our green leaves 
and all other garden waste, I was 
not able to begin to make enough 
compost for the 1/3 acre organic 
truck garden I am developing. 

After a full summer’s assiduous 
attention to my several piles, which 
I interlarded with wood ashes and 


by REYNOLDS A. MORSE 


limestone powder, and finished up 
with red English manure worms in 
good organic fashion, I proudly got 
out my cart and hitched it up to the 
tractor to haul away the moist rich 
humus I had successfully made. But 
my green and hopeful visions of a 
truly enriched organic truck garden 
plot quickly faded: all my season’s 
composting efforts covered only a 
30 x 50 ft. area with the thinnest 
dressing! A whole year’s back-break- 
ing efforts at compost making were 
spread out in a single hour, and then 
I knew for certain what the term 
“pile shrinkage” meant. The lonely 
dark patches of compost made the 
relatively raw earth look lean and 
hungry in between, and I realized 
first hand that composting’s chief 
limitation was definitely going to be 
one of securing quantities enough 
of the materials. I could see even 


in a fully mechanized composting 
operation only a minute relief for 
a farm soil. 

I thought of the tons of orange 
peels, lettuce trimmings, meat scraps, 
coffee grounds, and other garbage 
wastes whose biochemically com- 
bined minerals are forever lost to 
mankind in any city. I realized that 
these elements necessary for life did 
not enter into the various food resi- 
dues by a routine chemical process 
that we could duplicate in the labo- 
ratory, but by a complex biochemi- 
cal process occurring only in nature 
and which we only dimly under- 
stand. And the futility of trying to 
save this as yet unvalued wealth and 
to return it to the soil, even on a 
small scale, overwhelmed me that 
day, as I raked up the last remnants 
of brown compost from the ground 
to scatter in the new pile just started. 
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Stubble Grass Cover 


If ever an organic gardener surveyed 
his prospects with dismay — with 
brown thoughts in a brown shade— 
it was myself after I had spread my 
1949 compost that sunny autumn 
afternoon. 

But after reading the recent issues 
of Organic Gardening and The Or- 
ganic Farmer, I took heart again, 
and arranged to have some 20 loads 
of village leaves dumped on the gar- 
den plot. I first tried a commercial 
grinder, and then tried one of my 
own design, but only saw more work 
than I could possibly accomplish 
in processing such a huge mountain 
of leaves. I then tried bull-dozing the 
leaves into place and discing them 
in, but the discs rode the leaf mats, 
and finally it was too wet to use the 
tractor any more. So I next set out 
to turn the leaves in by hand—a 
winter-long project made possible by 
freak weather which has not yet 
frozen the ground. Now even my 
mountains of leaves are shrinking 
and being eagerly absorbed by the 
hungry ground. As I haul them off 
to the edge of the garden and fork 
them under, I have plenty of time 


to mull over methods of handling 
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leaves on a commercial scale; it is 
not the simple problem that it seems 
at first. Once the leaves are in place 
and slightly mixed with soil, how- 
ever, they disc very nicely. 

Prior to the arrival of the leaves, 
I planted winter rye over my entire 
garden area, and this of course is 
being turned under with the leaves. 
Unfortunately, I am thus exposing 
bare ground to the weather, and in 
so doing I realize I am not following 
sound organic principles to the let- 
ter. Only by sheet composting, how- 
ever, can I restore to my plot the 
“forest floor” soil condition I am 
after. I see no way out, unless I al- 
low the leaf piles to rot over the 
winter, and then spread them in the 
spring. The handling of such huge 
piles of leaves for proper composting, 
however, seems far too much work 
for the results obtained. Further- 
more, the shrinkage already is such 
that I may not even have enough 
leaves to interlay even one third of 
an acre, where a month ago I de- 
spaired of ever seeing my garden 
again for the golden mountains of 
leaves. 

I will supplement the leaf materi- 


al with ground minerals (limestone 
and phosphate rock) and occasional 
compost in the garden rows, but I 
now feel that I can accomplish much 
more on a practical level by field 
composting. 

I have already noted that sheet 
composting causes a far more rapid 
growth in the overall worm popu- 
lation than spreading ripe compost, 
and trying to raise worms on a small 
but concentrated scale. In fact on 
this basis alone, sheet or ground 
composting will recommend itself to 
the large scale gardener or farmer, 
for worm population is multiplied 
over a much larger area than would 
be possible with previous composting 
methods. Where I counted only 2-3 
worms per cubic foot, within a 
month of being enriched with a 
thick leaf mat, I have counted over 
30 worms in a comparable cubic 
foot, and this population increase 
took place during the calendar 
month of December! 

One of the frequent criticisms of 
the organic method is that it is 
applicable only on a small scale, and 
it is indeed true that to duplicate 

(Continued on page 59) 
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UR native shadblow, or ser- 
O viceberry, is a plant of many 
distinctions. From Labrador and 
Alaska south to Mexican Oaxaca, 
no section of the continent is with- 
out these elf-like little trees, or more 
eften shrubs, whose plump, firm 
fruit-wise berry-pickers do not pass 
by. During the heavy-scented days 
of midsummer loose purple-red clust- 
ers can be seen drooping from the 
long, pliable branches in striking 
contrast to the glossy green foliage. 


Our Native Shadblow 


A Small Native Tree with 
Horticultural Possibilities 


by HENRY S. KERNAN 


They are not difficult to gather; and 
were not so many other wild fruits 
crowding one upon another in lavish 
haste, they would come nearer to 
the respect they deserve. More cloy- 
ing than the blueberry and less tart 
than the blackberry, they are still 
delectable morsels whose delicate 
flavor is best enjoyed when cooked 
with a touch of lemon or quince in 
mufhns, pies or preserves. They were 
formerly an important source of food 
with the Indians, who gathered and 


Gried them in large quantities i 


Shadblow trees in bloom 


make pemican. 

Although shadblow has never been 
cultivated to any extent for food, the 
possibility has been recognized and 
it is at least on the horticultural 
waiting list. 

There are about twenty-five spe- 
cies, three of them arborescent, of 
which the western Amelanchier flor- 
ida and the eastern Amelanchter 
laevis supply most of the edible fruit. 
Besides their value for food, they are 
extraordinarily handsome, especially 
when seen in the earliest days of 
spring just before the landscape 
breaks into green. Then they raise 
a mass of snow-white blossoms that 
stand out even at great distances like 
tiny clouds anchored against the still 
grey-brown of the woods’ edges and 
old fields that are their favorite 
haunts. Their lovely appearance is 
aided by the woolly white or red of 
the uncurling leaves, which later be- 


come a delicate green, and finally a 
clear yellow before they reach the 
ground in the fall. The bark is a 
soft ashy grey or reddish brown. The 
trunk is often branched at the 
ground, but in the dense forest will 
sometimes rise in a clear bole with 
little taper to heights of seventy 
feet and diameters of nearly two. | 

Typically however, the shadblow 
is, like the wild-life that feeds upon 
it, a phenomenon of edges. In the 


Flower Clusters of our Native Shadblow 
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ever-changing belt between the high 
forest and the open field, the rather 
open, spreading crown can take full 
advantage of the sunlight. Here it 
supplies food to large numbers of 
songbirds and small game, and white- 
tail deer. Cases have been observed 
of its literally being torn to pieces 
by black bear. 

Like other members of the rose 
family, the wood is heavy, dense and 
hard to split. It can be easily worked 
and is sometimes used for articles 
of turnery. Scarcity and small sizes 
obviously limit the commercial use. 

For their many fine qualities gar- 
deners have long had their eyes on 
the shadblow. Work with the single 
European species began at least as 
early as the sixteenth century; while 
American specimens appeared on 
English estates in 1746, Experiment- 
ation has yielded a pink variety and 
several hybrids. On the whole, how- 
ever, they have not proved amenable 
and are not in general use as orna- 
mentals. Those who know the shad- 
blow best are probably glad. There 
is a wild, wind-blown quality about 


these little trees that defy transfer- 
ence to formality. 

In the popular mind, the shad- 
blow hovers between the known and 
the unknown—a fact reflected by 
the confusion and abundance of the 
common names. An oak is always an 
oak; a pine, a pine. But the shad- 
blow is forever being compared to 
something else. Is it an apple, a pear, 
a cherry, or a currant? All four have 
been used, often with the word In- 
dian or the name of a month tacked 
on to add to the mix-up. 

According to botanical custom 
no popular name that has ever 
appeared in print will drop out; and 
hence such monstrosities as May 
cherry and Indian pear will be re- 
peated until the end of time. Why 
the early settlers on the eastern sea- 
board chose to connect the appear- 
ance of these showy blossoms with 
the runs of shad, is hard to say. 
Without doubt, however, the names 
shadberry, shadbush and shadblow 
had their origin here. But as a mat- 
ter of phenology, robinberry would 
do as well. 


In the United States, serviceberry 
is probably the most widespread 
term. It orginated in the southern 
mountains and stems from sorbus, 
the botanical name for the closely 
related rowan tree of Europe with 
which the colonists were familiar. 
Only a Blackfoot Indian (and a rare 
ene at that) could explain saska- 
toon; while the Mexican tongue- 
twisters tlaxisqui and tomislacati are 
in the twilight of a forgotten tongue. 

Not so the botanical name A mel- 
anchier. In the present form this 
word undoubtedly comes from the 
region about Marseilles in southern 
France where it is still in current 
use. It has even been traced back 
to the Greek settlement of the area 
in the seventh century before Christ. 
Sailors arriving from their homeland 
had no word to describe this diminu- 
tive fruit and called it half-apple or 
hamamelis. The word took hold, and 
in the 18th century the tenacity of 
24 hundred years was rewarded by 
Linnaeus when he made it one of 
the few popular words to be accept- 
ed botanically. 


believe 


by LEONARD WICKENDEN 


that 


a Garden Club of which I was a 
member. A young man from the 
Department of Agriculture gave us a 
lecture on growing vegetables and 
during the question period somebody 
asked him why he had talked about 
so many vegetables without mention- 
ing peas. His answer was that peas 
did not grow well in this part of 
the country. The climate did not 
suit them, they were subject to all 
kinds of disease, and they were at- 
tacked by aphids and other pests. 
The yield was so small that they were 


] FIRST ran into this doctrine at 
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not worth the space they occupied. 

Next, the Editor-in-Chief of a gar- 
dening magazine bemoaned the fact 
that whereas peas were easy enough 
to grow when he was a boy he was 
now thankful when he got peas 
enough to make picking a real job. 

Then, in the book 10,000 Garden 
Questions Answered, published by 
Doubleday Doran, the first question 


on peas was: “Are green peas very. 


hard to raise?” The slightly ungram- 
matical answer was: “In sections 
where hot weather, and especially 
hot nights, is likely to come suddenly, 
they are difficult.” Well, this year 
we had hot weather with a venge- 
ance. It came suddenly and stayed 
long. From the last week in May 
to the second week in July we had 
no significant rain and blazing sun 
day after day. I did not give my 
peas one drop of water (I have my 
own well and am compelled to go 
easy on watering) but I had the big- 


gest crop of peas I have ever grown. 
We harvested 82 Ibs. from four twen- 
ty-five foot double rows. We ate peas 
about three times a week for five 
weeks and put 33 pints down in our 
freezer. The picking was a real job. 

How did I do it? It was simplicity 
itself. Last fall, I sprinkled my gar- 
den rather lightly with ground phos- 
phate rock and then with a mixture 
of compost and cow manure. The 
ground was left rough. This spring, 
I raked everything smooth and when 
it came time to sow peas (about 
March 20th) I made drills 4” deep 
with a hoe. I put a layer of compost 
all along the drills and raked it in. 
This left the drills about 2” deep. 
I inoculated the seeds with Nitrogen 
fixing bacteria, sowed them and 
covered them with an inch of soil, 
filling in the drill as the seeds sprout- 
ed. I left the rest to Nature and she 
did well by me. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Seminar on Green Matter 


HE term, green matter, refers to 

any and all plant materials 
which are used in the compost heap 
or elsewhere as a composting constit- 
uent. Green matter may consist of 
leaves, weeds, grass clippings, corn 
stalks, sunflower stalks, hedge trim- 
mings, seaweed, spoiled hay or straw, 
kitchen wastes, chaff, apple pomace, 
castor bean pomace, vinery wastes, 
gin wastes, winery wastes, sawdust, 
grocery store wastes, brewery wastes, 
garbage, or any other kind of plant 
material you can lay your hand on. 
In many cases you will find neighbor- 
ing land growing in weeds. It is not 
difficult to get permission to get these 
weeds for the cutting. By cutting 
these weeds before they go to seed 
you can not only get green matter 
for composting but you also protect 
your own land from being seeded by 
these weeds. 


Seaweed 
Q. Would you consider seaweed 
collected along the beaches of our 
oceans suitable materials to be used 
as green matter? 


A. Yes, seaweeds contain greater 
or lesser amounts of the salts which 
occur in the sea. Many of these salts 
are required by land plants in trace 
amounts. Seaweed serves a double 
purpose, it provides organic matter 
and contains many of the essential 
elements which have been leached 
out of our croplands. 


Sawdust 
Q. Is sawdust considered green 
matter in making compost? 


A. Yes, because it is a compostible 
plant product. 


Sufficiency 
Q. Is there enough green matter 
to go around among all those who 
are interested in making compost? 
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by WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph. D. 


A. The supply of green matter 
suitable for making compost is al- 
most inexhaustable. The U. S. For- 
est Service has estimated that some 
twenty million tons of sawdust, are 
produced each year by the approxi- 
mately 40,000 sawmills in the United 
States. Then there are many millions 
of tons of peat which can be bacteri- 
zed and composted. Also there are 
almost limitless amounts of such 
forest products as leaves, shredded 
bark; leaves from city streets; by- 
products from many industries using 
plant materials, as hops from brewer- 
ies, corncobs from grain mills, cotton 
wastes from cotton mills, apple pom- 
ace from cider mills, cannery wastes, 
garbage, spoiled hay, wastes from pea 
vineries, nut shells of many kinds, 
water hyacinths, seaweed, wastes from 
grocery stores, and innumerable 
other plant residues available in 
many parts of the country. It is sur- 
prising how much green matter can 
be found by one who actually goes 
looking for compostible materials. 


Swamp Plants 
Q. Can such swamp plants as cat- 
tails, bur reeds, and sedges be used 
as green matter? 


A. Yes, any and all plant materials 
can be used. The value of the com- 
post increases usually as the number 
of kinds of plants used increases, be- 
cause all the essential elements for 
plant growth are apt to be in such 
compost. 


Molasses 


Q. Can molasses residues be used 
in the compost heap? 


A. Yes. Molasses is high in fer- 
mentable sugars and also contains 
essential elements. Yeasts in the com- 


post heap will ferment the sugars in 
the molasses. 


Wood Shavings 
Q. May wood shavings from lum- 
ber mills be used in the compost 
heap? 


A. Yes, but a considerable amount 
of time will be required for them to 
be decomposed. The coarser the ma- 
terials are, the longer it takes them 
to decay, other conditions being the 
same. 


Spanish Moss 
Q. Can Spanish moss which hangs 
from many of the trees in our south- 
ern states be useful for making com- 


post? 
A. Yes. Spanish moss is not a real 


moss, but a seed plant belonging to 
the pineapple family of flowering 


plants. Spanish moss is harvested, | 


cleaned, and sold’to furniture, mat- 
tress, or upholstery people. The 
cleanings outside moss gins accumu- 
late like the sawdust around a saw- 
mill. There are hundreds of moss 
gins in Louisiana alone around 
which are more than a million 
pounds of moss residues. Composted 
moss gin wastes are now being sold 
under the name “Gro-Mulch”. 


Garden Residues 
Q. Can asparagus tops be used as 
green matter in the compost heap? 


A. Yes, and the residues of all 
other garden and farm plants. 


Coffee Grounds 
Q. Are coffee grounds considered 
fit material for the compost heap? 


A. Yes. Coffee grounds are organic 
matter which have up to 2 percent 
nitrogen, small amounts of phos- 
phorus, and varying amounts of pot- 
ash. 
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Banana Stalks 


Q. Have banana stalks any value 
for compost? 


A. Yes. Banana stalks can be 
shredded into fine bits with a suit- 
able machine, or may be chopped 
into small parts with a hand cutter of 
some kind. All other plant residues 
in grocery stores and wholesale vege- 
table houses are valuable. Often 
such plant materials can be secured 
at no cost. 

Water Plants 


Q. Can plants from streams and 
rivers be used in making compost? 


A. Yes. Often water plants are 
rich in elements which are apt to 
have been leached out of the soil. 
These plants should be harvested, 
exposed to the sun to dry, and then 
used in the compost heap. 


Bagasse 
Q. What is bagasse, and can it be 


used in the compost heap? 


A. Bagasse is the name of the waste 
plant residues from sugar cane mills. 
This residue is valuable for the com- 


post heap. 


Winery Wastes 
Q. Do you recommend the use of 
residues from wineries for compost? 


A. Yes. The wastes from wineries 
are valuable compost materials. Oth- 
er important fruit wastes include 
apple pomace, peach and plum pits, 
spoiled citrus fruits, and similar re- 
sidues that may become available. 


Kinds of Materials 
Q. I have been interested for some 
time in building a compost heap, but 
I am at a loss to find suitable green 
matter. Can you help me? 


A. Materials for making a com- 
post heap are not as hard to find as 
you may think. Recently one of our 
readers told us that he was hunting 
materials for composting and began 
to think it was hopeless until quite 
by chance he parked his car near a 
Giant Food Store, and noticed that 
each day a truck load of plant waste 
was being discarded. He found, upon 
inquiry, that it was possible for him 
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to get this waste material without 
cost to himself. These grocery store 
wastes plus manure which he was 
able to get from a local riding stable, 
enabled him to build all the com- 
post he could use for his garden. 


Q. Are pecan leaves suitable ma- 
terials for composting? 


A. Pecan leaves, like those of wal- 
nut and butternut, contain tannic 
acid which may interfere somewhat 
with the normal fermentations which 
take place in the compost heap. Small 
amounts of such leaves may be used 
even in the fresh condition. If large 
amounts of such leaves are to be 
used, it might be better to expose 
them to the weather for a time be- 
fore using them in the heap. If they 
are first shredded, the tannic acid 
will soon be leached out of them. 


Q. Can you list kinds of green 
matter that might be available in 
different sections of the country? 


A. The green matter which is 
available differs in different sections 
of the country depending upon crops 
grown and the kinds and nature of 
processing plants. Great quantities 
of green matter are often to be had 
at little or no cost, because so few 
people appreciate the great value and 
need of organic matter in the soil. 
A miscellaneous listing of green mat- 
ter includes apple pomace, castor 
pomace, coffee grounds, sawdust, 
sandpaper dust, pecan and other nut 
shells, wastes from coffee roasting 
plants, cocoa wastes, cotton gin 
wastes, shredded palm tree roots, pea 
vines, flax wastes, beet wastes, grape 
residues, rice hulls, bean pods, spent 
hops and other brewery wastes, toma- 
to wastes, pits of stone fruits. 


Growing Green Matter 
Q. Is it practical to grow plant 
materials for making compost? 


A. Yes, for the farm; perhaps no 
for the garden where the space is 
limited. Each year a certain acreage 
of a farm should be used especially 
for the growing of green materials 
either to be sheet composted or to be 


cut and used in the compost heap. 
For a green matter crop, one or more 
legumes are recommended, as the 
leaves and stems of legumes break | 
down rather rapidly, and the deep- 


rooted legumes bring essential nu- 


trient elements up from the lower 
soil levels. 


Spoiled Organic Matter 
Q. Can spoiled plant and animal 
products be used,in the compost 
heap? I have in mind some spoiled 
cheese. 


A. Yes. All such materials intend- 
ed for human foods which are spoil- 
ed in processing them may be used 
for compost. Such materials which 
may become available from time to- 
time are spoiled buttermilk, spoiled 
butter, spoiled bread dough, bakery 
wastes, spoiled sugar, etc. 


Pine Needles 
Q. Are pine needles suitable for 
composting? 


A. Yes. Pine needles are compost- 
ible, but will break down rather 
slowly as they have a rather thick 
outer coating of a waxy substance 
called cutin. 


Deep-rooted Plants 
Q. Can compost restore to the 
soil the elements which are not pre- 
sent in the soil in which the green 
matter is grown? 


A. Yes, if deep-rooted plants are 
used. The roots of many plants pene- 
trate the soil to a depth of many 
feet and absorb essential minerals 
which have been leached out of the 
surface layers of the soil. This is 
especially true of such trees as oaks. 


Rock Powders 
Q. How can the elements which 
have been leached out of the soil be 
replaced most quickly? 


A. Essential elements which have 
been leached out of the soil can be 
replaced most quickly by giving it a 
liberal application of finely pulver- 
ized phosphate rock or pulverized 
potash rock. Granulated seaweed 
may also be used as a source of trace 
elements. 
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COLONIAL HOUSE AND GARDEN 
WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


PRENTIS GARDEN 


Occupied by Mr. John Prentis 
during many years of the 18th cen- 
tury this lot layout is important 
because of its fine arrangement of 
areas and the buildings within those 
areas. The compact grouping of 
house, kitchen, storehouse, smoke- 
house, dairy, and wellhead are out- 
standing. A compact kitchen work 
yard, a pleasure garden, kitchen gar- 
den, paddock and orchard have been 
provided on this half-acre lot. The 
pleasure garden is composed of par- 
terres edged in box and yaupon. The 
board edgings, divisional railing and 
mixed plantings of herbs and flowers 
are features of an early 18th century 
garden. 

The kitchen garden, designed in 
a series of squares is of sufficient size 
for small kitchen herbs and roots. 


The orchard is planted to peach and 
cherry. 

The contrast in hedge planting of 
box and yaupon and its fine winter 
color and hardiness, is of horticul- 
tural interest. 

Cercis canadensis (Eastern Red- 
bud) is a native medium-sized tree. 
It is early blooming with pinkish 
flowers followed with pea-shaped 
pods persisting all winter. 

Amelanchier canadensis (Shad- 
bush) is a small tree. 

Broussonetia papyrifera (Paper 
Mulberry) is a large tree. 

Ilex vomitoria, a shrub or small 
tree with red berries, and commonly 
called yaupon. 

Punica granatum (Pomegranate) 
is a large tropical or subtropical 
bush. 
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Modern Iris 


resistant to 
diseases and pests 
by A. F. BLOESE 


HE modern iris is as much 
to the old obsolete 
varieties seen in almost every garden, 
all of which are small in size and 
dull in color, as the luxurious air 
liners of today are to the early planes 
which were largely constructed of 
cloth and wood. Many varieties are 
two or three times as large as old 
sorts. 

Iris are perhaps the easiest of all 
perennials to grow. They increase 
so rapidly that in a few years even 
a small collection of plants will mul- 
tiply sufficiently to make a colorful 
bed, a beautiful border around a 
vegetable garden, or a dividing line 
between your yard and that of your 
neighbor. 

None of the tamed varieties are 
alike. They vary in size, color, tex- 
ture, blooming time, number of 
flowers on a stalk and branching. 

The superiority of compost over 
ordinary commercial chemical fer- 
tilizers was demonstrated by 2 com- 
mercial iris grower who spread sev- 
eral inches of compost over his land 
and incorporated it into the soil 
with a rotary tiller. The blossoms 
were larger and more colorful and 
more freely produced than those seen 
in an extensive iris pilgrimage which 
included visits to the plantings of 
many of the leading growers of this 
country. The plants were unusually 
vigorous, multiplied with astonishing 
rapidity, and the foliage was rich 
green without a blemish. For best 
results with iris use compost. 

Several years ago, as we needed 
more room to grow iris, we moved 
to a farm of 140 acres. There were 
two large stacks of old hay and 
straw on the premises. A friend 
handed us a copy of Organic Garden- 
ing and after reading it we decided 
to make a compost heap. It was 
35 x 50 feet. A foundation of six 
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inches of straw was made, which was 
covered with a thin layer of sheep 
manure, then hay and cow manure, 
a liberal quantity of leaves and iris 
tops, and then a light application of 
soil and ground limestone. This 
process was repeated until the pile 
was almost six feet high. Of course, 
it soon packed down and settled 
several feet. An oscillating sprinkler, 
which covered the entire area evenly, 
was used frequently enough to keep 
the material from drying out. After 
the material had been turned several 
times and was thoroughly composted, 
it somewhat resembled loose soil. 
Scooping it up with a scoop on a 
tractor which had a hydraulic lift 
presented no difficulty nor was there 
any trouble in scattering it evenly 
on the field. 

The compost was used liberally 
and thoroughly incorporated into 
the soil with a large rotary tiller. We 
planted our new expensive iris on 
this land. As some of these varieties 
cost twenty-five dollars each, the ad- 
vantage of securing maximum in- 
crease is at once apparent. All the 
plants and flowers were truly magnifi- 
cent. There was not a sign of iris 
borer and rhizome rot was also en- 
tirely absent. The rate of increase 
and the size of the rhizomes was 
amazing. One rhizome of Elmohr 
produced 22 offshoots, nearly all 
grew to blooming size before fall. 

We do some hybridizing each year 
and every blooming season have 
some new seedlings on display. A 
white seedling, which we have tenta- 
tively named Héroique, produced 
blossoms which measured 914 inches 
from apex to base, the largest iris 
we have ever seen, and we have beer 
growing iris for more than a quarter 
of a century and have visited many 
iris gardens. Large irises frequently 
have the bad habit of toppling over 
in a heavy downpour of rain or ‘a 
strong wind. The stalks of Héroique 
were so sturdy that not a single one 
was broken, although they were sub- 
jected to a severe gale and battered 
by a terrific downpour. 

The best way to become convinced 
of the superiority of organic garden- 


ing over other méthods is to try it. 
We have decided to grow our iris 
organically, which will not only en- 
able us to send out superior plants 
but will enhance the beauty of the 
colorful display the long rows of 
iris in our fields make each spring. 

Iris are available to suit every taste 
and purse, and include an infinite 
variety of color. We will describe 
a number of the finest sorts in a 
number of color classes which are 
certain to do well with a minimum 
of care even under adverse climatic 
conditions. Some of them have won 
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Iris kaempferi, a Japanese iris 


a place in the Iris Hall of Fame, 
which means that they are the 
world’s finest. 

Here they are, every one a beauty 
which you will be proud to grow in 
your garden: 

YELLOWS 

California Gold—Dazzling golden 
flowers which glow like a beacon 
in the garden. 

Golden Treasure—A soft yellow 
variety, the beauty of which is en- 
hanced by a suffusion of cream and 
orange.. 

Ming Yellow—Almost unbelieva- 
bly large, clear yellow flowers, a few 
stalks of which make a mammoth 
bouquet. 

WHITES 

Some white iris should be includ- 
ed in every planting for their carry- 
ing qualities and because they are 
foils for dark varieties. 

Autumn Frost—This excellent 
white not only blooms profusely in 
spring but sometimes also produces 
a fine crop of flowers in fall. 

Jake—One of the finest in this class 
regardless of price. Named after its 
originator, Jacob Sass, the great iris 
hybridizer. Tall, stately and delight- 
fully fragrant. 

La Neige—Aptly named, because 
it is as pure as snow. 
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BLUES 

Buechley Giant—Its name describes 
this huge rich blue. 

Great Lakes—A clear blue with an 
aristocratic air. 

Shining Waters—A graceful blue 
with the brightness of a summer sky. 
PURPLES 

Black Wings—A velvety purple- 
black which has the sheen of shim- 
mering silk. 

Indian Hills—A large brilliant pur- 
ple which possesses just about every 
good quality one looks for in an iris. 

Sable—The rich lustrous, almost 
black, velvety flowers fairly glow and 
attract attention even when seen at 
a distance. 

LAVENDER PINKS 

Angelus—A vigorous grower which 
produces a great abundance of lav- 
ender-pink blossoms with a dash of 
mauve. 

Melanie—Large flowers generously 
produced on 44-inch stalks. 

Pink Imperial—Perhaps the largest 
and tallest iris in this class. It some- 
times attains a height of five feet. 

PINKS 

Within the last few years a goal 
long sought after has been attained, 
true pink iris. There is only one 
variety available at a modest price, 
Flora Zenor. It has been described 


as having the color of the foam on a 
strawberry soda. Cherie, which sells 
for eighteen dollars, is regarded as 
the finest pink. 


REDS 

There are no red iris the color of 
red cannas. They all are subdued by 
an admixture of bronze or some 
other more sombre color. 

Christabel—Large copper-red flow- 
ers. 

Rosy Wings—A rosy-red with a 
glistening sheen. 

The Red Douglas—A rich red- 
purple with plush-like substance. 


VARIEGATAS 
Included in this class are varieties 
with yellow standards (upper petals) 


and reddish falls (lower petals). City | 


of Lincoln and Persian Prince are 
both outstanding. 


PLICATAS 

Maid of Astalot—A large porcelain 
white, the standards and falls of 
which are edged with rich blue. 

Nassak—Similar to Maid of Asta- 
lot, but somewhat larger. 

Tiffany—A rich light yellow, daint- 
ily ruffled and edged and dotted with 
heliotrope. 


BLENDS 

A comparatively new class in 
which a number of colors are 
blended to produce novel and most 
pleasing effects. 

Frank Adams—A flamboyant flow- 
er, in which fawn, tan and pink are 
blended. 

Grand Canyon—Plum, copper and 
gold are combined and the result 
is a gorgeous flower with an opales- 
cent quality impossible to describe. 

Prairie Sunset—It has been de- 
scribed as having the hues of the 
setting sun. 

There are still other classes of iris 
which we cannot name and describe 
because of limitations of space. 

All of the varieties described are 
obtainable for thirty-five cents to a 
dollar or slightly more. Each one 
may be planted with full confidence 
that it will do well in your garden. 
Dollar for dollar modern iris will 
yield more beauty than any other 
flower with which we are acquainted. 
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TOO OLD TO GROW 


by MRS. FLORENCE GUNN 


SAW, sticking its head up high 
] above the weeds, what looked 
like one stem of a currant bush. I 
asked the tenants if there were cur- 
rant bushes on the place and they 
said there were none. But it did look 
like a currant so I asked a former 
owner. He said that when he moved 
there 18 years before there had been 
two nice rows of currant bushes there 
and they did well for a year or so 
but soon the grass grew up around 
them and smothered them. 

I dug out the grass at the locations 
he indicated that had thrifty currant 
bushes 18 years ago and found that 
a number of them had a little stem 
not able to get up above the grass 
sod. I carefully dug around every 
spot that had once had a currant 
bush and mulched the places, putting 
on what little manure I could spare. 
More than half of the old currant 
bushes revived. Soon I had currants 
for home and for sale. One year, one 
of these bushes was the most exqui- 
site floral decoration I have ever seen. 
There was a light green flower at 
every place a flower was supposed 
to be, and the bush was lovely. One 
would not dream that an insignifi- 
cant little green flower—when com- 


bined in such a multitude—could be 
so attractive. The flowers were fol- 
lowed by long bunches of bright red 
currants that covered the bush. They 
were almost too beautiful to eat so 
I let them hang there for a long time, 
just to enjoy their beauty. After- 
wards they made wonderful currant 
jelly. 

I laid down a stem of each bush 
and covered it with dirt, after having 
split the bark on the underside with 
my nail and wet the cut surface with 
water in which was a tiny bit of 
honey as a root growing medium. The 
next year each one of these stems 
had long roots, so the new plant was 
severed from the old and planted 
out. 

A man who owned this farm in 
1910 said that these currant bushes 
were old-timers when he bought the 
place. Since these bushes starved un- 
til they were supposed to have been 
dead for years made a good come- 
back when given a bit of attention, 
I am wondering if that “too old” 
alibi is not really “too undernour- 
ished.” Maybe we need to do less 
grubbing out of old trees and bushes 
and more feeding of what we have. 

It is said that the very first Con- 


Fruits and Leaves of Currant. 


cord grape vine is still alive although 
over a hundred years old. It has the 
same old roots but the top has been 
renewed many times. W. T. Grant, 
of merchandising fame, is said to 
have an apple tree that is nearing 
ninety years of age. There is a Wis- 
teria vine in California that does not 
know that old age is a crime. It con- 
tinues to grow and bloom and is now 
so large and magnificent that people 
come from a distance to see its 
beauty. 


Indian Compost More Productive Than 


Indian compost manure produced 
from town wastes, mostly night soil, 
has been proved to yield greater re- 
sults than chemical fertilizers. 

Compost has been produced both 
in America and Britain, but the 
Indian method (called “hot” fer- 
mentation), developed by Dr. C. N. 
Acharya, a biochemist in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Government of 
India, produces the highest quanti- 
ties of manure and loses minimum 
carbon and nitrogen, essential for a 
fertilizer. Approximately 250 of 700 
large Indian municipalities are now 
engaged in the task of producing 
compost manure. , The total output 
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last year was estimated to be 1,150,- 
000 tons. 

The Indian method is under study 
by the officials of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for its appli- 
cability to America. Under it, com- 
post material (consisting of night 
soil, fallen leaves and other town 
wastes), is kept aerobic for a pre- 
liminary period of five to six days 
during which time there is rapid de- 
composition and rise of temperature 
to 65-70° C. At the end of this per- 
iod, the mass is covered over with a 
layer of mud paste and over it earth 
and kept closed for about 214 to 3 
months, to allow anaerobic rotting 


Chemical Fertilizers 


to take place. The manure is then 
ready for application to land. 

A number of opinions have been 
expressed on the higher productive 
capacity of compost manure. George 
H. Copley, in Guild Gardener, 
writes: “Never in my life have I 
seen more convincing evidence in 
favor of compost. The yield was 20 
per cent higher on compost plot 
than that from the plot which had 
received many artificials. There was 
scarcely any cracker fruit, while on 
the companion plot the cracker spec- 
imens were embarrassingly numer- 


” 


ous. 
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THE NORTH 


Flower Garden:—It is time to sow 
the seeds of biennials and perennials 
for transplanting into permanent 
places in the autumn. You will not 
want to omit sweet william, oeno- 
thera, canterbury bell, foxgloye, del- 
phinium, and lupine. Because they 
form deep taproots, the lupines 
should be seeded where they are 
to grow to maturity. 

Dahlias may still be planted, but 
do not delay too long. Also there 
still is time for planting seeds of 
heavenly morning glories. Make suc- 
cession plantings of gladiolus, babys- 
breath, and poppies for prolonging 
the flowering of these plants through 
most of the summer and fall. Be sure 
to plant everlasting flowers as straw- 
flower and immortelle for autumn 
color and winter bouquets. Creeping 
verbenas should be given some sup- 
port to keep them off the ground and 
free from soil stains and musting in 
wet weather. They should be more 
widely used as cutflowers. 

Irises should be cut back as soon 
as they have finished their growth 
and show signs of maturity. Remove 
narcissus bulbs from the earth and 
store them in a cool, dry place for 
fall planting. Later in the month 
bulbs of snowdrop, scilla, grape hya- 
cinth, crocus, fritillaria, and chiono- 
doxa can be taken up and stored for 
fall planting. These plants are hardy 
and need not be taken up except 
for separating over-crowded condi- 
tions. 

Open places in the garden should 
be planted with started annuals or 
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by WILLIAM H. EYSTER, Ph. D. 


perennials such as calendula, zinnia, 
petunia, china asters, calliopsis, li- 
naria, and marigolds. 

Pyrethrums should be taken up, 
divided, and reset so that they make 
a good growth before winter. Rock 
garden plants of all kinds may be 
increased from cuttings at this time. 
Pinch out all but the main buds of 
dahlia, chrysanthemums, and del- 
phiniums if you wish large specimen 
blooms. Remove the poorest stalks 
of hollyhocks to improve growth and 
increase flowers of the stronger ones. 

Shrubs:—The June Garden reaches 
its greatest triumph in the Rose, 
Queen of garden shrubs. Remove 
the fruit clusters from shrubs which 
have finished blooming as azalea, 
rhododendrons, and others in which 
the fruits have no ornamental value. 
Keep all shrubs mulched. Prune all 
shrubs immediately after the end of 
the flowering period. 


THE WEST 


Flower Garden:—The blooming 
period of the perennial border can 
be greatly prolonged by keeping all 
faded flowers removed. This can also 
be accomplished by being generous 
with your neighbors and friends, be- 
cause a border from which cut flow- 
ers are taken frequently lasts longer 
than one from which cuttings are not 
made. Cut delphiniums back to the 
ground level just as soon as the first 


blooming period has ended. New 
stems will develop and insure you 
with new stems for fall blooming. 
Canterbury bells and phlox will re- 
act same as the delphiniums. 

Chrysanthemums and dahlias may 
still be planted in June. Irises should 
be taken up, divided and reset this 
month. Heat-loving annuals as zin- 
nias, salpiglossis, schizanthus, and 
cosmos can be planted in the garden 
this month. Also set out seedlings 
of ageratum, coreopsis, gaillardia, 
marigold, petunia, portulaca, tithon- 
ia, and zinnia for the fall garden. 
Sow seeds of such perennials as co- 
lumbine, carnation, alyssum, coral- 
bell, nierembergia, verbena, and vio- 
let. For fragrance in the garden grow 
jasmine and natal plum. 

Move the house plants into the 
garden and give them positions most 
suitable to their natures. Some will 
prefer dry sunny locations, others 
must have some shade. 

Shrubs:—Faded roses should be 
cut off with a sharp knife. Prune 
spring-flowering shrubs immediately 
after the blooming period is ended. 


THE SOUTH 

June is the month for heat-loving 
annuals in the South. This is par- 
ticularly true of plants belonging to 
the composite or daisy family. 

Evergreen candytufts should be 
divided and replanted this month. 
Others which will benefit from re- 
planting are creeping phlox as di- 
varicata, canadensis, and subulata all 
of which are excellent ‘or ground 
cover and borders. Shade newly 
planted camellias. For fall color in 
the shrubbery, plant miniature sun- 
flowers, tithonia, and tall ageratum. 
Separate and replant also Dutch 
irises, evergreen candytuft, and poin- 
settias. 

Choice petunias can be propagated 
by layering. Do not overlook Salvia 


farinacea and dwarf phlox, portu- . 


laca, and gladiolus. 
Shrubs:—Azalea, holly, boxwood, 
and other choice broad-leaved ever- 
greens should be given liberal dres- 
sings of compost. Magnolias and mi- 
mosa are in full bloom and are a 
sight to behold. So also the blue- 
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flowered chaste trees and the white, 
pink, and cerise flowered crepe 
myrtle trees which seem to symbolize 
the South. Wisterias require sum- 
mer pruning to keep them within 
bounds. Do not neglect them. Fall 
blooms may be had _ by planting now 
such shrubs as duranta, lantana, 
hibiscus, the fall-blooming cassias, 
clerodendron, plumbago, Daubento- 
nia, and cestrums. Plant palms in 
June also. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA * 


Flower Garden:—June is the tran- 
sitional month in gardening in the 
warmer sections of California. The 
spring flowers are just passing out 
and immediate planting for summer 
and fall coloring should be rushed. 
Choose varieties which are heat re- 
sistant. If you have not raised your 
own, the nurseries are well stocked 
with both perennials and annuals 
in gallon cans and plant bands. 
With plenty of water down under- 
neath and good mulching, even 
plants which have reached the 
blooming stage, can be transferred 
to your beds and borders. Pentste- 
mons, salvia leucantha, salvia (blue 
bedder), yellow and white marguer- 
ites, hybrid arctotis, Aster Frikarte, 
Carnations and narrow-leaved sun- 
flowers will furnish abundance of 
bloom until early winter planting 
season. Chrysanthemums and dahl- 
ias can still be set. Such annuals as 
wilt-resistant asters, Cosmos, zinnias, 
petunias, French marigolds, African 
marigolds, ageratum, lobelia, Phlox 
Drummondi and verbenas flourish in 
the summer heat. Nierembergia hip- 
pomanica makes a very floriferous 
edging. Sown in place Tagetes sig- 
nata pumila, sanvitalia, anagallis 
and zinnia linearis, make excellent 
edgings for the remainder of the 
season. 

By the last of the month the spring 
bulbs can be dug, divided and re- 
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planted. They are better off in the 
ground with a ground cover of shal- 
low-rooted annuals than left out of 
the ground until fall. In replanting, 
prepare the soil to the depth of eight- 
een inches, incorporating flour bone 
meal and compost. Iris, too, can be 
dug, divided and replanted at this 
time. Many of the evergreen bulbs, 
agapanthus, amocrinum, clivias and 
crinums, can be planted in perma- 
nent position from established con- 
tainer. Daylilies (hemerocallis) are 
one of our most substantial peren- 
nials which require the minimum 
amount of care. There are many fine 
new evergreen hybrids offered local- 
ly. Old Sir Michael Foster is still 
one of the most continuous bloomers. 
Biennials and perennials for early 
spring color to be set in September 
and October, can still be put in but 
unless you are properly equipped 
to raise your seedlings in shaded 
seed-beds watered by special sprin- 
klers, it is better to buy your plants 
from your nearest nursery. Mulch 
liberally with compost and lawn clip- 
pings to conserve moisture. Water 
through mulches. Compost can be 
made very rapidly throughout the 
entire dry season by using Maye E. 
Bruce’s Quick Method either with 
or without manure. This method is 
a boon to the average home gardener 
with little space. 

Trees and Shrubs:—June is the 
ideal month for root cuttings from 
half-ripened wood-abelias, azaleas, 
camellias, cistus, daphne, escallonias, 
Chinese holly and many other ever- 
greens. Such deciduous material as 
lilacs, philadelphus, spiraea and wei- 
gelia can be started this way. Try a 


mixture of peat and Vermiculite as 
a rooting medium. Citrus and semi- 
tropicals may still be planted pro- 
vided careful watering and mulching 
is not neglected. Well grown materi- 
al established in containers may be 


planted throughout the summer sea- 
son. 

Annual blooming climbing roses 
like Belle of Portugal should be 
pruned after blooming but hybrid 


- teas should neither be pruned nor 


rested. Be sure your azaleas and 
camellias are generously mulched 
with leaf mold or compost and are 
not allowed to dry out. Avoid any 
commercial fertilizers. 

Vegetables:—Continue planting all 
warm weather crops: bush beans, 
pole beans, lima beans, soy beans, 
sweet corn, summer and _ winter 
squash, okra, cucumbers and melons. 
Yams and sweet potatoes should be 
rushed in. Strong plants of late to- 
matoes, egg plants and peppers will 
out-distance earlier planted ones. 
Mulch thoroughly with grass clip- 
pings and compost, and _ water 
through your mulch, watering thor- 
oughly rather than often. Lettuce 
may be raised by using the summer 
varieties: Great Lakes, Slobolt, Oak 
Leaf and Bibb. Tampala is one of 
the best hot weather greens. 


LOWER SOUTH ** 


Flower Garden:—That beautiful 
and popular flower, the gardenia, 
with its wonderful perfume, should 
be in full bloom early this month. 
To get new plants, cut slips from 
the lower sections, a foot or so in 
length, and plant in good garden 
soil, covering at least half of the slip 
with earth. Other flowers to plant 
this month are: gaillardia, globe 
amaranth, helianthus, morning glory, 
petunia, portulaca, salvia, tithonia, 
verbena, periwinkle, zinnia. 

Fruits and Vegetables:—Several 
months ago it was suggested that figs 
be raised in Florida to a greater ex- 
tent than they are at present. No 


* Charlotte M. Hoak, 1125 Stratford Ave., 
So. Pasadena, California 


** By Edwin H. Abrams, St. Cloud, Forida 
(Continued on page 61) 
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GROW TOMATOES 


Pruning and Staking 


by W. ACKERMAN 


HETHER tomatoes should 

be given some form of sup- 
port or left to spread naturally over 
the ground is a much argued ques- 
tion. Many gardeners contend that 
nature meant the tomato plant to 
grow along the ground, and there- 
fore, any method that diverts the 
plant from this natural characteris- 
tic is wrong and of detriment to 
both plant and fruit. This argument 
is not necessarily true, since most 
of the plants we grow have been 
changed quite radically from their 
wild ancestors and are grown under 
environmental conditions quite do- 
mesticated in respect to the native 
habitat of the early forms. From 
personal experience in growing the 
plants under both systems, I have 
come to prefer the staked procedure. 
However, there are many arguments 
to represent each side of the issue. 


How to Prune and Stake 


Standard varieties of tomatoes nat- 
urally form an erect center stem, and 
side sprouts or branches form the 
axil of each leaf. The tomato 
normally branches at each leaf and 
the number of sizable branches may 
range from six to fifteen or more. 
When tomatoes are trained to grow 
on stakes or trellises, they are usual- 
ly pruned to a central leader, al- 
though many growers prefer two and 
sometimes three stem systems. In 
pruning to a single stem, the grower 
pinches out the small side shoots as 
they appear in the axil of the leaves. 
When the shoots are nipped young, 
the growth is directed into the main 
shoot forming a single stemmed 
plant, which is kept upright by tying 
it to a stake or other means of sup- 
port. Shoots sometimes spring from 
the fruit clusters and it is especially 
important that these shoots be re- 
moved as early as possible. It is also 
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important, if the plants are to be 
pruned, that they be gone over every 
week or ten days while they are ac- 
tively growing. Unless the gardener 
is prepared to do this work, it is bet- 
ter not to attempt this method, since 
more harm than good will result 
from a pruning job half done. 

The material used to support to- 
mato plants varies somewhat. The 
most common practice is a stake 
placed next to each plant, usually 
measuring from one to two inches in 
diameter, and anywhere from five to 
eight feet in height. Some growers 
prefer larger stakes set from ten to 
twelve feet apart, between which 
a horizontal, heavy gauge wire is 
stretched. Heavy cord is fastened to 
the wire above each plant, and the 
other end of the cord tied to a small 
stake next to the plant. The trellis 
system consists of stakes set in a 
similar manner as those described in 
the previous method. Chicken wire 
or some other type of wire fencing 
material is fastened to the poles and 
the tomato plants tied and trained 
to it. 

When stakes are used for each 
plant, it is generally considered best 
to drive them into the soil as soon 
as the plants are set, although some 
growers delay doing so until the fruit 
is well set, claiming that the dis- 
turbance of staking, tying, and 
pruning tends to hasten the ripen- 
ing of the fruit. 

The plants should be tied so that 
the tying material is wrapped once 
about the stake and then looped 
about the plant so as to prevent slip- 
ping on the stake or choking the 
stem as it enlarges. Raffia, torn 
strips of cloth, or short pieces of any 
soft string can be used. The tying 
up will need to be repeated as the 
stem elongates, which it will do very 


rapidly. 


Training to a three stem system. 


Fruit Production 


In the average small garden, 
staking is considered by many as well 
worth while for the simple reason 
that it makes possible setting out 
more plants and getting a bigger 
total yield for the soil area used. 
The yield per plant, however, is 
actually less when the plants are 
staked than when allowed to spread 
on the ground. Perhaps the princi- 
pal reason for the greater yield of 
unstaked tomatoes is that as the 
plants attain size they become recum- 
bent lying on the ground, and when 
a joint of a branch touches the 
ground, it makes roots and so begins 
to draw nourishment from the soil. 
This increased rooting better en- 
ables the production of an abundant 
crop than when plants are grown 
upright with but one supporting 
root system. 

In staked tomatoes, pruned to a 
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single stem or two or three stems, 
the crop is limited to the fruit which 
forms at the third, sixth, or ninth 
node on the main stem. This re- 
duces the number of fruits that a 
pruned plant can bear. 

Pruning reduces the total leaf sur- 
face of the plant. The leaves manu- 
facture the basic substances for them- 
selves and for the rest of the plant. 
Removal of leaves reduces the re- 
sources of the plant. Experimenta- 
tion has proved that the root system 
is reduced about in proportion to 
leaf reduction. This indicates rath- 
er clearly why single-stem training 
greatly reduces the yield per plant, 
and other methods give similar re- 
sults in proportion to the severity of 
pruning. 


Earliness 


Other things being equal, staked 
plants may be expected to ripen 
their fruits slightly earlier than un- 
staked and unpruned plants. Since 
there are a larger number of indivi- 
dual plants possible for a given area, 
there are larger numbers of first 
clusters of flowers from which fruit 
may set. Suggestions have been pre- 
sented that a relationship exists be- 
tween the percentage of fruit set on 
exposed, as compared with that set 
on shaded, flowers. That exposed 
flowers are more apt to set fruit 
cannot he founded upon insect or 
bee pollination, since tomato flowers 
are self-fertile and not dependent 
upon outside pollinating agents. 


Fruit Quality 

Tomato plants that are staked 
and pruned yield more perfect fruits 
which are cleaner, generally of better 
size and uniformity, with smoother 
skin texture and better color. Any- 
one with blue ribbons in mind will 
consider these facts and grow his 
tomatoes accordingly. Experiments 
performed at the Maine Experiment 
Station by M. M. Clayton, E. F. 
Pressey and K. H. Lees showed that 
tomatoes from staked vines were con- 
sistently higher in Vitamin C than 
those fruits from unstaked plants. 
Studies were made of the raw and 
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canned Vitamin C values of the John 
Baer and Stokesdale varieties. It was 
found that an important factor for 
the accumulation of Vitamin C in 
tomato fruits is exposure of the fruit 
to direct sunlight during the ripen- 
ing period. In the home garden, 
exposure to the maximum amount 
of sunlight may be obtained by 
pruning as well as by staking and 
wide spacing of the plants. 
Diseases 

Growing healthy plants in soil 
rich in organic matter and follow- 
ing proper sanitation procedures do 
much to minimize the diseases of 
tomatoes. However, additional pre- 
cautions in insuring good air circu- 
lation around the plants aid appre- 
ciably in the production of healthy, 
clean fruit. Staking tomato plants 
improves air circulation about the 
plants and fruits, and for this reason 
greatly reduces the severity of many 
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SHOOTS SHOULD 

BE REMOVED THAT 

a> ARISE FROM THE 
FRUIT CLUSTERS 


of the fungus blights and diseases. 

Staked and pruned plants are not 
as susceptible to foliage diseases. Ex- 
perimental tests indicate that such 
plants are also less affected by toma- 
to blight and many of the fruit rots. 


The staked plants are almost im- 


mune from injury by snails and wire 
worms; insects are more readily con- 
trolled. Cracked fruit appears in 
damp weather, or when it is left 
too long. Frequent picking helps; 
staking is also said to help. 

Probably one of 'the more impor- 
tant disadvantages of staked toma- 
toes is that there may be more blos- 
som-end rot unless watering can be 
done during dry periods. Mulching 
is especially desirable with staked 
plants for this reason, since it con- 
serves moisture and lessens the dan- 
ger of hard packing of the surface 
between the rows from repeated 
treading of soil in pruning, tying 
and picking the fruits. 


SINGLE STEM 


SHOOTS AS 

stm, THEY APPEAR IN PRUNING 
b> THE AXIL OF 
THE LEAVES 
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Two Years’ Observation of Organic Gardening 


HEN I went to Wisconsin in 

1944 I found my sister strug- 
gling with a suburban lot which had 
been filled in with subsoil. The gar- 
den was divided in three parts, a 
lawn bordered with flower beds, a 
vegetable garden with raspberries, 
grapes, and rhubarb, and an herb 
garden. Spading in any part of it 
revealed a sticky, yellow subsoil. I 
suggested that we try Organic Gar- 
dening and we spent the summer 
hoarding green material. We tried 
to include some of the plants men- 
tioned in the manuals on compost 
heaps as beneficial to bacterial 
action, and used chamomile from the 
flower garden, chicory from nearby 
fields, yarrow from the herb garden 
and dandelions from the lawn. To- 
gether with kitchen waste, leaves, 
and weeds from both gardens, we 
had a sizable heap and started build- 
ing two compost heaps each about 
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by CATHERINE W. SCUDDER 


7 by 8 ft. and 5 ft. high, on Septem- 
ber Ist. We made layers of green ma- 
terial, then strawy manure from a 
nearby packing plant, and earth and 
lime according to the prescribed 
formula. One heap was turned once, 
then owing to the labor involved 
we decided to let Nature and the 
earthworms take over. Holes were 
made with a broom handle and these 
were filled with water occasionally 
and in dry weather the entire heap 
was given a thorough soaking. The 
Wisconsin winter put an end to our 
labors in December. 

The following April the heaps 
seemed to be pretty well broken 
down into fine black soil. A good 
share of it was spaded into the vege- 
table garden, leaving a six inch layer 
on top. The remainder was divided 
between the flower beds and the 
fruit garden of red_ raspberries, 
grapes, and rhubarb, with a portion 


For lawns and for seed- 
lings and small plants, 
the compost should be 


screened. The coarse ma- 
™ terials may be used for © 
; mulching or be put back 

in a new compost heap 
as green matter. 


reserved for potting and the cold 
frame. We planted carrots, beets, 
onions, turnips, kale, spinach, squash, 
bush and pole beans, cucumbers and 
green peppers, tomatoes, sweet basil, 
parsley, and lettuce in a muslin- 
covered frame. 

The cucumber patch 9 by 15 ft. 
planted with hybrid and Minca 
varieties, yielded beyond our fondest 
expectations. The vines planted in 
May under hot Kaps remained green | 
and healthy until frost. They made 
a dense growth on the ground, then 
wandered over to climb the grape | 
arbor where long green cucumbers 
hung among the purple grapes. 
There were no pests and no diseases. | 
In a year of tomato blight our plants | 
had no blight and produced ample 
tomatoes for the table and to can. 
Our Simpson lettuce under its mus- 
lin cover was of fine flavor and crisp- 
ness until August. The rhubarb, 
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which had drooped the year before, 
produced mammoth stacks of won- 
derful flavor, entirely different from 
the acid product of the preceding 
year. All of the vegetables were of 
superior flavor and size. 


The flower garden was a thing of 
beauty all summer, with a marked 
change in the size of the flowers. 


Except for the initial spading of 
the garden and turning our compost 
heap we had no outside help. One 
noticeable effect is the diminution 
of weeds. The six-inch layers of 
weed-free compost effectively smoth- 
ered most of the weeds. It was late 
summer before the usual amount of 
weeds appeared. One does not need 
to dwell on the advantage of this in 
gardening. 

House plants thrive in compost. 
My sister raised beautiful African 
Violets in pure compost. Clivia start- 
ed from seed and flourished. A cut- 
ting from a discarded hydrangea was 
placed in a pot of rose geranium. 
In ten days a strong green shoot 
appeared at the base of the cutting. 
We were skeptical as to its origin. 
However, it was the hydrangea and 
now it is a lusty plant due to bloom. 


Moving to North Carolina last 
year, we saw red soil deficient in 
organic matter. But one elderly 
neighbor is a delight and a wonder 
to the city-tired. His small acreage 
is a good example of Nature’s bal- 
anced scheme. Living alone with his 
garden, his bees and his cow, he is 
largely self-sustaining. Giant White 
oaks guard a bubbling spring which 
cools his milk and butter. Mocking 
birds sail in and out of the fig trees 
and the Muscadine grape vines, 
which are heavy with their leathery- 
skinned luscious fruit. Old box 
bushes shelter the tiny songsters. His 
bees perform their dual duty of fer- 
tilization and gathering honey, and 
the cow and garden supplement each 
other. Scorning artificial fertilizers 
and poison sprays (for he has no 
need of them), he has achieved a 
balance and his erect carriage and 
perfect health testify to the merits of 


natural living. 
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Removing Blossoms 
There is a definite knack to the 
proper removal of Rhododendron 
blossoms as they fade. They should 
be snapped to have good bloom next 
year. But just the bloom cluster. Re- 
move too much and there'll be no 
flowers the next season. 
—() — 
Better Portulacas 
Crowding and moisture are portu- 
lacas pet hates. Thin seedlings to a 
foot apart, and you'll not only have 
healthier plants, but much better 
bloom. 
Poinsettia Cuttings 
Poinsettia’s can be propagated by 
cutting four inch pieces of new 
growth and inserting them in pots 
of warm, moist sand. A drinking 
glass inverted over each one speeds 
up rooting, since greenhouse con- 
ditions are thus almost provided. 
When roots are formed, transfer to 
three or five inch pots. 
—-O— 
Dividing Iris 
Bearded Iris should be dug and 
divided in June or July about every 
third year, and the strongest rhi- 
zomes replanted. 


—o— 


Pressed Flowers 
For bright looking pressed flowers, 
dry them rapidly in a hot, dry place, 
and change the blotters several 
times a day. 


—o— 


Faded Blooms 
Cutting the faded blooms from 
perennials saves their strength for 
more bloom instead of extending it 
in an effort to set unwanted seeds. 


Ants and Peonies 

There is no evidence that ants, 
which are so common on peonies in 
the spring, do any damage to plants 
or flowers—unless they happen to 
make a nest among the roots. 

Plant Support 

Twiggy shoots of woody plants are 
invaluable for supporting herbace- 
ous plants which are many-stemmed 
in habit. The twigs should be thrust 
into the ground about the plant to 
be supported before it has attained 
its full growth. As it grows, it will 
tend to lean outward, and will al- 
most completely hide the supports. 

Camellia Pruning 

In pruning small camellias all 
they need is some topping back or 
removal of weak growth to keep 
them in shape. When the plant 
grows larger, blooms may be picked 
with longer stems, and this, when 
done wisely, takes care of the prun- 
ing with no harm to the camellias. 

—Oo— 
Wild Flower Corner 

The wild flower garden should 
have slightly acid soil and be mulch- 
ed with needles from beneath your 
evergreens and last year’s oak leaves. 
This mulching, if done early in sum- 
mer, helps get the flowers ready for 
next year’s bloom. 

—o— 
Fresh Cut Flowers 

To double the life of fresh flowers, 
cut their stems at a long slant. 
They'll absorb more water and stay 
fresh longer. 

Another authority recommends 
adding a lump of sugar or camphor 
to the water to keep cut flowers 
fresh. 
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More Important Than Ever: 


Binders 


for your valuable copies of 
Organic Gardening 


All the news, features, editorials, 
to which you look forward every 
month can be preserved in these 
handy, durable, attractive leatherette 
binders—instantly ready for you to 
consult. A file of Organic Gardening 
is a permanent encyclopedia of or- 
ganiculture, health, and inspiration. 


New-size binders: $1.50. 
Binders for Organic Gardening 
Library Booklets: $1.25. 
Each binder holds 12 copies—easily 
inserted and removed. Stamped in 
gold on front and backbone. Be sure 
to specify which binder you want! 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. 6-G, Emmaus, Pa. 


You Should Own 
These Vital Publications 
for Organic Gardeners 


An Agricultural Testament 
by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. 


The basic work which established the 
principles underlying the organic method. 
Louis Bromfield has said it is “the best book 
I know on the soil and the processes that 
take part in it.” Used as a text-book, it will 
safely and surely bridge the gap for the 
novice between the use of harmful chemical 


fertilizers and organic methods, utilizing 
Nature’s own laws and rhythms. 253 pp. 
$3.50. 


Bio-Dynamic 
Farming & Gardening 


by Dr. Ehrenfried Pfeiffer 


A revelation in the vital biodynamic 
principles. The author calls attention to the 
more simple and natural methods of tilling 
the soil, planting, and harvesting. Com- 
ments are made on forestry, gardening, the 
dynamic activities of plant life, the relation 
of fertile soil to health, and results of bio- 
dynamic methods of farming based upon 
the return of all plant and animal residues 
to the soil. A work of genius. Paper, 240 
pp., 18 illus. $1.75. 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept.66,Emmaus,Pa. 


VEGETABLE 


Soil Acidity Test 
A simple test of soil is to place a 
tablespoonful of soil in a glassful of 
water, and a teaspoonful of weak 
ammonia. If, after standing several 
hours, the liquid becomes dark- 
brown, or black, it is an indication 
of soil acidity. 
—O- 
Potatoes 
Too much nitrogen in the soil 
will cause potato plants to grow an 
excessive amount of foliage. 
Moisture Retention 
In hot weather, seed rows may be 
covered with narrow boards or bur- 
lap to keep them moist and prevent 
a hard crust from forming. 
For Vertical Corn 
Hilling up around corn will help 
keep the plants from falling over in 
sudden windstorms. 
Supporting Cucumbers 
Cucumbers, in case you do not 
already know it, can be grown on 
trellis or other supports, and so can 
vining-type squashes, for that matter. 
Where garden space is at a premium 
this is a good ground saver. 
Brussels Sprouts 
When the small sprouts begin to 
appear on Brussels sprouts, cut the 
large leaves off along the stalk to 
favor the development of the sprouts. 
—O— 
Exceptions 
Eggplants and onions are among 
the few plants that do not apprecia- 
bly benefit from mulches. They seem 
to flourish in hot, dry soil. 
—Oo— 
When To Pick Sweet Corn 
Sweet corn should be picked for 
table use when the kernels exude a 
creamy milk when punctured. 
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Muskmelon Loss 
Muskmelons on the plant may 
turn yellow at the stem, dry up, and 
fall off. This is due to the vine 
setting more fruit than it can ma- 


ture. It also may be due to loss of | 


moisture in the soil, or sudden tem- 

perature changes. Early mulching 

around the young plants will help to 

prevent the latter cause of drying up. 
—O— 


Mulch 


Now is the time to mulch the vege. _ 


table garden to conserve moisture 
and keep down weeds. 


Beet Seeds 


Beet seeds require considerable | 


moisture to germinate. “Beet seeds” 
are really fruit clusters with hard 
shells, each cluster containing two or 
three small seeds. The husks, or 
fruit, are relatively impervious to 
water. Therefore, if sown late in the 
season, care should be taken to have 
a moist seed-bed. Since beets come 
up in little clumps, careful thinning 

of beets is essential. 

—O— 

Scare-Away 

I have 3,000 square feet of straw- 
berries, half of which went to the 
birds, until last year, I hung up 50c 
worth of scare-aways and didn’t lose 


a pint of berries all season. I also | 


. 
used them with great success in my | 


raspberries and in sweet cherry trees. 

This article was first used on the 
west coast in 1948. This year, they 
are in Burpee’s catalogue among 
others. 
butors in the Detroit area, which 
should insure a good supply to seed 
stores. 

Rhubarb Flowering 

Keep blossom stalks of rhubarb 
cut back as flowers, and seeds ex- 
haust the plant. 
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New Organic Method 


some of the finished material is 
placed back again at the top to in- 
oculate the mass with the proper 
organisms. 

When we began to make compost 
in open pits as against the older 
method of merely piling the material 
in heaps I noticed that it made a 
higher quality compost at the sides 
of the pit as compared to the com- 
post at the sides of an open compost 
heap. This must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. At the side of the pit, 
where the conditions are more ana- 
erobic, the quality is better. In an 
open compost heap the nearer you 
get to the bottom and to the interior 
where air cannot penetrate too free- 
ly, the finer compost you get. 

I also wish to state here that 
the compost which is being made 
today commercially in large digest- 
ers, with inoculation of bacteria, 
such as the Frazer compost has the 
two advantages above enumerated. 
For one, rain water is not permitted 
to enter. Nothing can leach out from 
the bottom. Secondly, there is not 
a violent oxidation with excess lesses 
of nutrients. 

In connection with making com- 
post by the open method it was 
necessary to layer the materials with 
earth. This was one of the great 
drawbacks to the farmer. Where 
were they to get such large amounts 
of top-soil. They hesitated to take 
it out of their own fields. In the 
Selvi method no earth is required. 

Now we come to the problem of 
the gardener. For all practical pur- 
poses he need not bother at all with 
the Selvi method. But neither should 


(Continued from page 16) 


he go back to the old method. Here 
is my advice to the gardener. As 
much as possible take the materials 
which you would ordinarily use in 
making compost and apply it as a 
mulch well mixed up in your flower 
and vegetable beds. Be careful not 
to dig it in during the growing sea- 
son. At the end of the season it is 
best to cover it with more mulch 
raw materials, but don’t dig in the 
older stuff. Keep all soil covered 
thoroughly over the winter. 

Now there will be some compost 
making. For example there will be 
garbage to dispose of and this we 
do not advise applying as a mulch. 
Here in my opinion is the best way 
of making compost for the gardener. 
Use the earthworm breeding method 
and use your garbage mixed with 
grass clippings, leaves and a little 
soil. It can be done indoors and out, 
in boxes, pits and heaps and is a 
good way of making compost over 
the winter. The earthworms will 
saturate it with their wonderful cast- 
ings. There is no leaching from be- 
low and the working earthworms 
prevent a high-heat oxidation. Bio- 
logically, this is the best kind of 
compost there is. You can get more 
information from our booklets. You 
can get a wealth of information on 
the earthworm in the following 
booklets which can be purchased 
from the Rodale Press: 
Earthworms, Their Intensive 

Propagation.... $1.00 
The Formation of Vegetable 

Mold Through the Action of 

Worms by Charles Darwin... $ .60 
Our Friend, the Earthworm... $1.00 


Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING Can Help Build 
Circulation by Handing Out Free Subscription Booklets 


ORGANI- 


CULTURE 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving to increase its subscription 
list. It is important that we tell as many people as possible about or- 
ganic gardening. Perhaps you would like to take an active part in this 
important program by handing out our subscription booklets to friends, 
neighbors, and acquaintances in your community. If you would like 
some extra money, this spare-time activity will return liberal commis- 
sions. The booklet will induce your prospect to subscribe. Through a 
coded coupon we can trace each subscription to your efforts. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS to Organic Gardening, Dept. Q., Emmaus, Pa. We will be 


glad to send you 25 or 50 booklets. State how many you want. 
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Special! 


Named Varieties 
& Giant Jardiniere 


$4.75 
Get these bargain 


joy their profusion 
of color. Fancy 
leaved Caladium—fiourishes now thru Fall. 4 Named 
varieties: Peed, Candidum, Lord Derby, Haldeman... 
red, rose, pink, white. Dramatic display. Ready to 
start. Bulbs come planted in giant sculpture form jar- 
diniere cast in pressed wood fibre. Just add water. Com- 
plete only $1.75. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman C.0.D., plus charges 
and postage. Cash orders shipped postpaid when you en- 
close 10c extra for posta; Quality and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Clip this and order from 


OF THE 125 W. Madison 
B U L B MONTH C L U B Dept. OGC Chicage 


SUNFLOWER SEEDS 


“a real favorite at cocktail time” 


vy NIBBLE FOR PLEASURE 


and grow healthy! 


Jumbo SHELLED SUNFLOWER 
SEEDS! Once you start to eat 
them you can’t stop. Keep a 
bowl full in the living room. 
The wonderful part of it is, 
they are not only good THEY’RE 
GOOD FOR YOU. People who 
eat them daily feel better for 
it. The SUNFLOWER follows 
the sun all day long and are 
rich in Vitamins A-B-D sought 
after by the American people. 
Sunflower Seed 
HULLED 


2 Ibs. $2.50 4 Ibs. $4.75 
The Great Valley Mills 


RFD 7 IVYLAND (BUCKS COUNTY) PENNA. 


QUALITY 


WA GN E R’S UNSURPASSED 


“LIFE-RAY” BRAND 


Organically Grown Shelled 
Sunflower Seed Products 


SUNFLOWER KERNELS 
Giant Size, Selected, Tender 
Postpaid: 1 Ib. $1.65, tee $4.35. 5 Ibs. $6.25 


SUNFLOWER KERNEL MEAL 
Ground fresh daily . all 
baked goods cereais, 
Postpaid: 1 tb. 3 Ibs. $3.45, $5.00 


SUNFLOWER KERNEL OIL 
Cold-Pressed, Unrefined... excellent for 
salads, baking egoking, etc. 

Postpaid: pint $ 


SESAME 

Choice, imported, unprocessed, white in color. 
Excellent in all baked goods, cereals, salads. 
Postpaid: | Ib. $1.25, 3 Ibs. $3.60, 5 Ibs. $6.00 
Prompt delivery upon receipt 
of ke or money order. 


WAGNER INDUSTRIES 


DEPT. D 


919 DIVERSEY PKWY., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
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Finely Ground Native POTASH ROCK 
supplying 16 trace elements 


| MARTIN GRANITE DUST | 


it insures a sufficient supply 
of natural minerals for your 
crops. Apply at the rate of 12 
ton per acre or more. Prices: 
$19 per ton in bulk, $22 per 
ton in bags, F.O.B. quarry. 
$2.00 per 100-Ib. bag in less 
than ton lots. Write for addi- 
tional information. 


This native potash rock sup- 
plies 16 trace elements plus 
a sufficient amount of potash 
for abundant plant growth. 
You'll be amazed at the re- 
sults when you remineralize 
your soil with Martin's gran- 
ite dust. The slow release of 
nutrients makes a single ap- 
plication last for years—yet 


BALLY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


IT’S SAFE 


Bally 2, Pennsylvania 


BACTERIAL 
COMPOST 
ACTIVATOR 


THE YEAR-ROUND BACTERIAL CONCENTRATE THAT 
CAN’T BE BEAT FOR COMPOSTING... 


Add a small amount to each layer in 
your compost pile and watch it mature. 
You'll be amazed at the results! There 
are a host of uses for B.C.A. in the house, 
garden, and farm. 
B.C.A. can be used effectively. 
© With the new Sheet Mulch Method 
of fertilizing. 
© Added directly to house plants. 
® To help eliminate odors caused by 
cess pools, outdoor toilets, chicken 
houses, etc. 
®@ To promote earthworm cultures. 


- 


AT THESE 


ORDER TODAY ow erices— 


5 Ib., $2.00 Postp’d—For approx. 2 Tons Com- 
post or an average garden. ($2.50 W. of Miss.) 
15 Ib., $5.00 Postp’d—For approx. 6 Tons Com- 


post or a large garden. ($6.00 W. of Miss.) slp 


OR WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION } ALL ORGANIC— 
NO ARTIFICIALS 


Attach this Ad with your order for our most efficient service. 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS 
235 HALSEY ST., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


B.C.A. contains a multitude of beneficial 
bacteria, rock phosphate, trace elements, 
and other plant nutrients. 


DEPT. Gé, 


ORGANIC SUPPLEMENTS 


© increase the NPK of your garden organically, 
we offer the following supplements— 
For Nitrogen (N 


DECOMPOSED ORGANICS—an excellent plant 
food containing nitrogen fixing organisms. 


For Phosphorus (P 

BONE MEAL G RAW PHOSPHATE ROCK— 
finely pulverized natural rock phosphate. 
For Potassium (K ) 

ORGANIC POTASH—a natura! organic derived 


Give these old folks a break! ActivO 
can cure the “‘house out back’’ of un- 
pleasantness. Just sprinkle over waste. 
Odors reduced or eliminated. Waste 
converted into ash-like fertilizer- 
humus. $1 size good for many treat- 
ments..ActivO also amazingly useful - 
for making compost, activating soils NO ODOR: ! 
and lawns, feeding potted plants, growing mushrooms, 
etc. Immensely valuable for FARMING or GARDEN- 


ING. Send for complete free details. Liberal- from an organic ash. No acid or acid reactive 
quantity sizes substances. 
$i. and $2 These products may be ordered separately, or blended 
. » into a well balanced plant food. Each item contains 
Dealers, or many of the trace elements so essential to your soil. 
Benson- Maclean, Write today for full information! 
ast. ORGANIC PLANT FOOD CO. 


Bridgeton, Indiana 


P. O. Box 132 Lancaster, Pa. 


Della Devil’s Horse 
— Praying Mantis 


(Continued from page 17) 


sized appetites. They soon changed 
to a soft green color, but the eyes, 
“hands” and appetites didn’t change, 
except in size. They roomed in the 
poinsettia plant that lice were about 
to kill, and while they licked them 
up in myriads, they always had room 
for tid-bits such as house flies, cock- 
roaches, mosquitoes and other prob- 
lem insects. 

Soon, Della had grown to about 
three and one-half plump inches 
and would hide behind a leaf and 
wait to be called. Then, poking her 
long face out, she would graciously 
accept any little morsel of hamburg- 
er meat, bug or fly from the donor’s 
hand. After eating it, Della always 
carefully cleaned the saw-like teeth 
in her forelegs, or hands as they seem, 
then licked them and washed her 
face much as a cat does. 

With the coming of the first signs 
of fall, Della’s only romance blos- 
somed. It was a short mating time, 
and as the picture shows, they did 
not live happily ever afterwards! 
Pious and modest as she appeared to 
the slender male gallant at first meet- 
ing, she led him on to an ardent mat- 
ing, then sprang upon his slight form 
and tore off his surprised head with 
cannibalistic intent. Yes, she ate his 
head and threw his quivering body 
contemptuously on the ground. Ap- 
parently tormented by the sight of 
his thrashing headless body, she 
jumped down and tore off his legs 
in a fury. She is all praying mantis, 
however, in the pious pose assumed 
immediately afterwards. 


Della’s next act was to lay her | 


eggs, and that completed her life’s 
cycle. Her lovely green color changed 
to a dull brown, she had no appetite, 
grew thin and wan, and lived only a 
short time. She had fulfilled her 
destiny in every respect, and that is 
more than can be said of most hu- 
mans. 
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Choosing Your Tree 


(Continued from page 21) 


size of a pea and merged in a leaf- 
like wing that is shaped something 
like the feathers on a badminton 
ball and has the same effect. The 
seed will sail along on the wind and 
finally parachute gently down. The 
American linden differs but little 


from the European linden, Tilia— 


Europaea, which also is familiar as 
a shade tree in this country. The 
European tree is smaller and _ its 
leaves are smaller and taper to a 
narrower top. The wood of these 
trees is soft, straight-grained, light 
brown and is easily worked. It is 
used to manufacture almost any fur- 
niture and once was used extensively 
for carriages. It still is used for wood 
carving and pulp. Its tough inner 
bark, the best, often is shredded to 
use in mats, or, like raffia, in bud- 
ding roses. The wood weighs 28 
pounds per cubic foot. The flower 
of this tree is so sweet in spring that 
it is an important source of honey 
for bees. Perfume also is manufac- 
tured from it. 

The southern type of linden gen- 
erally is known as basswood and sel- 
dom grows to be 60 feet tall. It ap- 
pears along the swamps and streams 
from Long Island to North Carolina 
and occurs even in Florida and 
Texas. One variety likes limestone 
soil and stays in the mountains even 
in Florida and Alabama. It is a good 
commercial tree and its wood weighs 
26 pounds to the cubic foot. Among 
lindens there is one variety that has 
upright branches. This is the Tilia 
platyphyllos, variety pyramidalis, a 
European tree not seen much in this 
country, but a beautiful ornamental 
tree. Its branches taper from a broad 
base to a pointed apex and the tree 
can be trimmed to perfect symmetry. 

The linden, in general, is one of 
the most popular trees. In New 
England and the Middle Atlantic 
states the European type is most 
often seen while in the middle west 
the American linden generally 
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found. This tree also is among the 
pretty fall trees. Its leaves change 
their coloring through green and 
yellow to rust. 

Since everyone wonders at some 
time or other just what it is that 
makes leaves change color let us look 
at them before closing. As winter 
approaches and plant or tree leaves 
cease to function as food factories, 
the food then is conveyed back to 
the branches or stems and there is 
stored away in the form of starch 
for the spring. This causes the leaves 
to be no more than empty machines 
or frameworks of cells containing 
waste materials. 

But while the food is being taken 
from the leaf another process is going 
on. A chemical substance, known by 
the unhandy technical name of an- 
thocyanin, is produced. In chemis- 
try such a substance is known as an 
indicator because in the presence of 
free acid it turns red. It is blue when 
no acids are present and a little acid 
gives it a purple tinge. The green 
coloring matter, chlorophyl, also 
takes on a yellowish appearance at 
this time due to the green pigments 
having been removed. Thus the 
combination of anthocyanin and the 
yellowing carotinoids causes the or- 
ange color of leaves, as well as all 
the other colors. The greatest rain- 
bow of colors is present in the leaves 
when there are nearby evergreens 
which carry the acid to make the 
color change. However, not all trees 
present the reds, oranges and russets. 
As we have remarked, the linden has 
pretty combinations of yellow and 
green. Others in this class include 
the walnut, elm, hickory, horse-chest- 
nut and white birch. But to see all 
the colors of autumn one must hunt 
the oaks, the maples, the sassafras 
and the sumacs. These have varie- 
gated tints from purple, through 
crimson to scarlet, orange and yellow 
and should be remembered as among 
nature’s best decorators. 


SCARE: 
AWAY 


the Modern Scare-crow 

Shiny aluminum strips crackle 
and flash. Keep birds or 

animals away day and night. Lasting 


protection for gardens and farms, especial- 
ly Berries and Cherries. 


FOUR PACKAGES 1.00 POSTPAID x? 


BURNETT-SEEDSMEN 


Dept. S$ 23-25 Warren St. New York 


First on the Bnd 
Still The 


Write to 
WILLOW GROVE 
EARTHWORM HATCHERY 
Kulpsville, Pa. 


For 10 Reasons Why—It Is Easier 
to Make Better Compost with s 


WIL-GRO COMPOST BOX 
Saves Time—Saves Labor—Saves Money at $18.75 


You Will Want to Read These 
ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 
on Flowers, Lawns, and 
Ornamental Plants 


5 compe AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse 
atschat. Discusses iris, lilies, 
etc. 


4. ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse 

Matschat. Describes the advantages of annuals 
over perennials and vice versa. 60c 
5. HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by 
Fred McCready. Deals with inexpensive means 
for growing plants in your house and under 
glass in hot-beds and greenhouses. 1.00 
6. GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS. An 
clopedia on all phases of gardening. 

15. punues AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Mat- 
schat. Landscape design, borders and back- 
grounds, street trees, flowering oom, fruit 
trees, evergreens, etc. 60c 

16. HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse 
Here are all the facts and 
to any @ success. 


17. PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS b Cecile 
Hulse Matschat. Whether you buy or build 
remodel or start from the ground up, this. Seis 
will help you —— a beautiful setting for 
your home. 65¢ 

18. HOUSE PLANTS—How to Crow Them by P. 

. Barnes. A complete guide for growing 
healthy, vigorous plants in the house. . 50¢ 

20. WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by 
Walter Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the 
natural of wild flowers in your 
garden. 

35, Sore FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich M 

s about common plants of the garden 

GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz and 
J. W. Johnson. Proper methods and practices 
for all types of gardening. § $1.25 

GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. 

| about the gladiolus and its culture. $1.00 

on -t.. FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. This calendar tells what to plant and 
when to do it. 
garden all year. 


See special offer on page 64. 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept.66,Emmaus,Pa. 
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«+. that deliciously different taste of 
food cooked outdoors over fragrant 
or charcoal fires. BE THE PER- 
FECT HOSTI With a Hancock Ovut- 
door Fireplace, your parties become 
occasions both charming and memorable. So simple to 
build, too, with the Hancock " nay ol unit. Ovens and 
available. Send dime for 4-page Plan Sheet— 


iW TO BUILD YOUR OUTD OR FIREPLACE” — 
with ‘working drawings for a variety of designs. 


HANCOCK 
410 W. Pike St., 


ROTC 


IRON WORKS 
Pontiac, 14, Michigan 


O-HOE 


HP. « \ where shown, as 

A - 

ROTO- HOE an 

I Cultivator 

for & 

medium 

attachment 

$40.00 


Ask your dealer 
for demonstration 
or send postcard for 
FREE folder 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


ROTO-HOE 


and SPRAYER CO. 


Box 2 
Novelty, Ohio 


The safe, sure way. Can't 
poison soil, Saves your 
earthworms. Used by all 
Z YY informed mole control spe- 
relalists. “Works in any type of soil. Single 
traps, at dealers or direct, $2.50 postpaid. 
Cc. O. D. fees extra. FREE—Mole control 
pamphlet. Nash Mole Traps, 164 E. South, 
Kalamazoo, Mich 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 


ROOT YGUR OWN CUTTINGS IN 


VERMICULITE OR SAND 


Improved and revised illustrated Scientific Copyrighted 
instructions $1.00. It is amazing how quickly you can 
Toot cuttings of Roses, Gardenias, Camellias, Azaleas, all 
evergreens, etc. with our simple instructions. This in- 
formation cost us pong nag of dollars and years of ex- 
perience and cost you only 00. 
NATIONAL NURSERIES. Dept. 22, Biloxi, Miss. 
Free catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias. 


Deficiencies 


(Continued from page 25) 


Messrs. McMurtrey and Robinson 
recognize the necessity of adding 
trace elements to the soil, but make 
no suggestions other than adding ma- 
nure. Since manure is not readily 
available to the great majority of 
farmers and gardeners, another 
source must be found. These gen- 
tlemen say, “The problem of the ad- 
dition of secondary elements to com- 
mercial fertilizers is a complicated 
one and must be conservatively han- 
dled. The compatibility of carriers 
of secondary elements with other in- 
gredients of the fertilizer mixture 
is to be considered. It will frequently 
be difficult to obtain a uniform mix- 
ture of the small amounts required. 
In many cases the chemical reaction 
of the clay or absorption complex, 
as well as the question of economy, 
will be a determining factor. Thus, 
the addition of a pure manganese 
salt to a clay saturated with calcium 
will very soon result in the precipita- 
tion of insoluble manganese dioxide. 
A similar reversion to an insoluble 
form apparently occurs with zinc. 
Molybdenum and copper and other 
elements with similar properties have 
relatively insoluble sulphides. ..... 
Some of the secondary elements have 
very narrow ranges of concentration 
in which they are of use to plants. 
Boron is one of these. For many 
plants in water-solution cultures a 
few parts of boron per million are 
absolutely necessary for plant growth, 
while 20 or more parts per million 
are fatal to many plants...” 

Since modern machinery makes it 
possible to reduce rocks to such fine 
particles that they are practically col- 
loidal in size, the addition of rock 
powders to the soil is a satisfactory 
and economical method of remineral- 
izing soils. For instance, Rhum phos- 
phate rock and glauconite contain a 
relatively large number of trace ele- 
ments in addition to the major and 
minor elements. Rock powders rath- 
er than sand or other inert materials 
should be used as fillers to dilute the 
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major and minor elements as nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potassium, mag- 
nesium, sulphur, and iron. Whether 
powdered rocks be added to the soil 
directly or incorporated in fertilizers, 
it is important to remember that the 
soil must always contain a sufficient 
amount of humus to make the ele- 
ments in these powdered rocks avail- 
able. 

Susceptibility of plants to certain 
fungi and insects must be regarded as 
a deficiency of one or more essential 
elements. In controlling diseases and 
insects, prevention by adding the de- 
ficient elements to the soil is by far 
the more natural and more economi- 
cal measure to be taken. 


There's money in 
TREE CROPS 


A Permanent Agriculture 


By J. Russell Smith 
GROW TREES that yield food for 


humans, feed for animals, profit for 
farmers! 


Price 75 cents postpaid; order from 


THE ORGANIC GARDENER 
Dept. 5-F, Emmaus, Pennsylvania 


Clarification .... 

We wish to clarify an item which 
appeared in the February, i950 
issue: On page 58, we reprinted a 
paragraph from an article in the 
Christian Science Monitor, by 
Herbert B. Nichols, entitled “Nor- 
mal Soil Better than Abnormal 
Biocides.” We inadvertently neg- 
lected to state that Mr. Nichols 
was referring to the method of 
normalizing soil as suggested by 
Mr. and Mrs. J. David Larson, 
agricultural chemists of Hinsdale, 
Ill. 


E-Z-GARDS 


PROTECT YOUR EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBBERY, FLOWERS AND LAWN 
Ornamental design adds to beauty of yard or garden. 
Self-Supporting—No Stakes or Posts! 
Easy to set up and just as easy to remove. 
WRITE US FOR LITERATURE, PRICE AND NAME 
OF NEAREST DEALER. 
BROADWAY MACHINE & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. O SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
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Water Hyacinths 


(Continued from page 28) 


with arsenic. The net result of this 
operation was a few sickly hyacinths 
and 300 dead cows. 

It wasn’t until about 1917 that any- 
thing remotely practical was found 
to remove hyacinths. This rig was a 
sort of endless chain conveyor which 
gathered up the weeds and tossed 
them out on the bank. The removal 
cost per acre with this apparatus, 
however, was about $300, and the 
lasting benefits negligible. Some mod- 
ification of the conveyor, though, 
continued to be about the only ef- 
fective control instrument until a 
few years ago when a giant under- 
water saw was thrown into use. Be 
cause of the cost involved none of 
these methods were practical except 
as temporary relief measures. 

Today, however, waterway engin- 
eers have what they believe is the 
answer to the eradication of hya- 
cinths. During the war a group of 
scientists whipped up a _ powerful 
chemical plant killer which they gave 
the tongue-twisting label 2-4 Dich- 
lorophenoloxyacetic acid. The con- 
coction, a powerful organic acid, was 
reportedly designed to spray on Japa- 
nese crops in case the Nips proved 
unduly troublesome. It failed to see 
wartime action, however, and with 
the cessation of hostilities was di- 
rected toward the more prosaic task 
of killing weeds. In 1946 Dr. R. V. 
Allison of the Everglades Experiment 
Station began toying with 2-4-D as a 
weapon to fight hyacinths. At first 
he thought his experiment was a 
failure because of the slow action of 
the chemical. However, the more it 
was used the more obvious its effects 
became. 

2-4-D is a hormone agent that stim- 
ulates plant tissues to such an extent 
they simply burn themselves out. 
Very small concentrations are need- 


IRI Reduced ! 

Prices 

: Day Lilies — Poppies 1 
5 Write for free catalog or visit 

WITTMAN’S IRISGARDENS 


1447 Von Houten Ave. (Off Route 6) Cliften, J. 


ed. The different brands of 2-4-D 
vary in strength, but on an average 
one quart mixed with 100 gallons of 
water will make a very effective spray. 
The chemical works with deceptive 
slowness. Generally it is from 5 to 11 
weeks from the time of application 
before the hyacinths finally give up 
the ghost and sink. Many local 
groups, though, made the mistake of 
spraying only once. Remember, no 
single application of 2-4-D will kill 
hyacinths! The plants grow in step- 
ladder succession. First there is the 
parent, then under it is a series of 
smaller plants. The initial spraying 
will take care of the cover plants, but 
it usually takes two more to com- 
pletely wipe out the smaller ones. 

There are several modes of distrib- 
uting 2-4-D, ranging from back-pack 
sprays to airplanes. For small pools, 
ponds and shorelines, the back-pack 
sprayer is most practical and most 
economical. For larger areas and 
heavy concentrations a boat equip- 
ped with a power spray is most suit- 
able. On particularly large lakes 
and streams application from air- 
planes works very well. The ma- 
terial cost of spraying with 2-4-D 
amounts to only about $1.60 per acre. 
The operation cost varies according 
to type equipment used. The capi- 
tal investment to set up a boat and 
power spray rig runs about $300. 
Two men using such an outfit can 
cover about eight acres a day. Total 
costs for the three applications need- 
ed to completely eradicate hyacinths 
generally runs between $11 and $13 
an acre—a far cry from the $300 to 
$600 an acre spent for clearing 
streams a few years ago. 

Yes, 2-4-D is a part of the answer 

to the hyacinth problem, but only a 
part. The remainder of the solution 
will come with an aroused public 
that recognizes the water hyacinth 
for what it is—a spreading cancer on 
the waters of Florida. 
Editor's Note—Succeeding articles in 
this series will point out the values 
of the water hyacinths as a soil build- 
er and remineralizer. 
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KEMP SHREDDER 


“The Kemp is the very thing I needed and, be- 
lieve it or not, it has paid for itself already. I 
have already shredded “+3 four-ton compost heaps 
for the big spring rush. 

Writes O. Mason Kimmel, Level 
Green Organic Gardens, Trafford, 
Pennsylvania two weeks after buy- 
ing his New KEMP Power Soil 
Shredder. 


ne KEMP pay 

itself 

cause cue. hond 

mixing and 
plants 

and thier plants 

result 


Adjustable spri 
steel cutting t teeth 
reject rocks; thor- 
oughly mix all soils 
and manures to any 
consistency, fine or 
coarse. 


Capacities range from 2 
to 20 cu. yds. per hour. 
Gas or electric power— 
priced from $100. Write 
for catalog. 


Kemp Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. 4. 1027 East 20th Street, Erie, Pennsylvania 


IRIS SPECIAL 


Any 5 fer $2.00; any 10 tor $3.50 
all 16 for $5.00 postpaid 


Azure Skies—Glorious azure blue 
Angelus—Enormous pink blend 
Birchbark—Clean solid white 
Claret Velvet—Velvety wine purple 
Elsa Sass—Ruffled lemon-ice 
Golden Spike—lIntense deep yellow 
ley Blue—Huge delicate blue-white 
Louvois—Lustrous velvety brown 
Marquita—Crushed raspberry and cream 
Missouri Night—Deep blue bi-color 
Old Parchment—Creamy golden buff 
Pink Ruffles—Ruffled soft pink 
Siegfried—Buff-gold plicata 
Tishomingo—Gigantic lavender-blue 
Westpoint—Intense midnight blue 
Wildfire—Bright flery red 

Free Iris and Perennial ca 


NURSERIES 


Box 0-6 Spokane {!, Wash. 


DRIED SEAWEED 


FROM THE COAST OF MAINE 
—Oo— 


E. 101 Sharp 


Our Seaweed, after harvesting, drying, 
grinding and packing is ready to supply 
the sea's minerals for the benefit of 


your soil. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES TO 


Seacoast Products Co. 
EDGEWATER PARK, N. J. 


ORGANIC 

GARDENING 
BUTTONS 

may now be ob- 
tained through 
the ORGANIC GARDENING 
office. These attractive bronze but- 
tons with green enamel border are 
excellent for garden clubs or in- 
dividual use. Price 50c. 

OFFICIAL ORGANICULTURE EMBLEM 

Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 
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It’s a sensation! 


The Organic Method 


on the Farm 
by J. I. RODALE 


HERE is a 128-page booklet that for the 
first time provides farmers with a program 
for instituting the organic method. 

Included is a description of the odorless, 
laborless type of chicken house in which 
odors are controlled by bacteria, and from 
which the droppings need be cleaned out 
only once in six months. 

Various methods of compost-making on 
a farm scale are discussed. Information is 
given for both field crops and orcharding. 

Third edition, revised. Generously illus- 
trated. Price $1.00. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Dept. 6-G, Emmaus, Pa. 


Don’t Be Without These 
ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 


on Vegetables, Berries, Herbs 


8. SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start 
seediings—how to prepare the garden. $1.00 


9. VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger 
W. Smith. How to Dg 40 vegetables the or- 
ganic way—for medium northern climate. 25¢ 


10. COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by 
Robert O. Barlow. Numerous facts about rd 
gardening and usage in several lands. $1.00 


21. GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Hender. 
son. craneny published in 1874. Reveals 


*, THE VEGETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. William 
Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables 

poh ne. the value of this month-by-month 
chart of sowing and harvesting. $1.00 


38. THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D. 
you grow, or intend to grow, berries, this 
book is worthy of your attention. . 80c 


on Trees 


11. THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. |. Rodale. 
Practical hints, unusual data on fruit os 


19. TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by 
John C. Gifford. A delightful book. Includes 
the lime, coconut, guava, avocado and mango. 

$1.00 


23. TREE CROPS by Jj. Russell Smith. An in- 
spiring on trees as animal 
food. 75¢ 


on Vital Condon Topics 


12. LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich 
Meyer. For every gardener and plant lover. 45¢ 


14. WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehren- 
fried Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of ws 
common to farm, orchard and garden. $1.00 


24. EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 
GARDEN by CG. L. Wittrock. A wonderful in- 
structor Ang the nature-lover and fisherman. 50¢ 


27. ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard 
Headstrom. Animals and insects that are 
friends and foes to the garden. ‘ 35¢ 


28. LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. In- 
teresting reading about plant breeding and the 
important contributions of horticul- 
tural pioneer. 35¢ 


SEE SPECIAL OFFER ON PAGE 64. 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept.66,Emmaus,Pa. 


Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 33) 

you do in a greenhouse is to raise 
plants for setting out in your sum- 
mer garden. You can grow them by 
the thousands in a home green- 
house. Husky plants for tomatoes, 
cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, melons, 
broccoli, celery and peppers, as well 
as all of the bedding plants for your 
flower garden. Seed is inexpensive 
and the plants you grow yourself 
are much finer than those you can 
buy. What’s more, you can have 
them in the particular varieties you 
choose because you can always get 
the seed of the strains you want from 
the catalogs, but can seldom find the 
exact plants on the market. 

While it costs almost twice as 
much to bring the home greenhouse 
up to moderate or warm tempera- 
tures in comparison with a cool 
house, many exciting plants can be 
grown that make it well worth while 
for those who like the unusual. Or- 
chids are among them. With a col- 
lection of 50 to 75 plants of different 
varieties, it is possible to have some- 
thing in bloom every day of the 
year. Some of them last a very long 
time. Cymbidiums will keep for as 
long as three months. Any orchidist 
will tell you the plants are not dif- 
ficult to grow. In fact, they will 
stand more abuse than most of the 
annuals previously mentioned. In- 
sects are not a serious problem. Or- 
chids can be grown in any green- 
house where it is pessible to main- 
tain an even temperature and keep 
the atmosphere fresh and healthy. 
High humidity is essential and this 
is usually provided by placing a 
tray of coke underneath slat plant 
benches. This coke holds tremen- 
dous quantities of moisture and gives 
it off slowly. 

Other flowers and plants that do 
well in the moderate to warm green- 
house include: amaryllis, azaleas, 
begonias, ferns and tropical foliage 
plants, bougainvillea, cactus, gar- 
denias, gloxinias, poinsettias, potted 
roses, Saintpaulia, and _lantana. 
Those who enjoy growing unusual 
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things that bring visitors into the 
greenhouse with exclamations of 
“ah” will include such plants as 
Tacca chantrieri, the devil plant 
whose curious blooms have long 
drooping whiskers and which is sel- 
dom out of flower; Columnea glori- 
csa with its fleshy leaves on long 
trailing stems that make it excellent 
for hanging baskets; and Rondeletia 
odorata that blooms more or less 
continually with bright coral red 
flowers. 

Perhaps the most satisfying thing 
about greenhouse gardening is the 
great therapeutical value and con- 
tentment it gives to so many peo- 
ple, young and old. In a Veteran's 
Hospital, a wounded soldier became 
se preoccupied with gardening that 
he was suddenly discovered to be 
using a hand that had been hurt in 
service which it was thought he 
would never have the use of again. 
A woman in Arkansas was told by 
her physician that no medicine 
would ever cure her illness. Now she 
is having the time of her life with 
her hands elbow deep in the soil of 
her greenhouse. She is well, hale and 
past 40. A man from Toledo once 
told me that after building a green- 
house for his 79-year-old mother, her 
activities and frame of mind became 
that of a woman 10 years younger. 
A woman from Virginia says she 
finds nothing so relaxing to keep her 
mind off aggravating world affairs 
than her greenhouse. There is a 
something about gardening in the 
winter sunshine. . . . Almost sudden- 
ly, taut nerves loosen and you cap- 
ture the exhilaration that goes with 
living close to nature. 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft—prevents furnace explo- 
sions. Satisfaction guaranteed. This copper 
pot (with character) Mailable. For free 
booklet address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 


SAVES FUEL 


Rare Hardy 
Rock Plants|| 


Rare and standard hardy perennial 
plants for rock gardens or borders, 
in wide assortment. Visitors welcome. 


Unique catalog, with map. Dept. D. A, 
REX. D. PEARCE 
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Sheet Composting 


(Continued from page 37) 


rich “old-time” soils, compost must 
be very heavily applied. Another 
criticism is that the organic method 
is merely a rallying point for cranks 
and faddists who would generalize 
on a farm scale from backyard ex- 
periments: amateurs who would tell 
the experienced farmer how to run 
his business. Others are suspicious 
because the organic method has 
nothing to sell—nothing save the 
future health of future generations, 
that is! Modern propaganda has 
made us indifferent even to our own 
fate, so how can the exponents of 
the organic method expect to arouse 
any interest in future health prob- 
lems? The water shortage in New 
York City, the public indifference 
towards it, the stupid utterances of 
“public officials” about its causes 
and cures, will do more to point up 
the basic principles inherent in or- 
ganic soils than any amount of 
editorial proselytizing that can be 
done. The engineer who remarked 
that the ideal watershed is a concrete 
apron, has no concept of how water 
is stored in organic material in the 
soil and then gradually released by 
nature to prevent just such a short- 
age as New York is now enjoying. 

Sheet or field composting will do 
much to overcome the objections to 
the organic method I mentioned 
above. It will cut down on the labor 
of composting, allow organic materi- 
al to be handled without special farm 
machinery, and will cause vast areas 
to hold more water, both at run-off 
time and during the drier seasons. 
But most important, it will prove 
that the belittled backyard gardener 
is right in principle. Non-organic 
farmers who would never consider 
the compost pile formerly advocated 
can be much more easily persuaded 
to try sheet composting. It will be 
increasingly interesting to follow the 
experiences of others who have 
changed their methods of compost- 
ing. 
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I don’t believe that 


(Continued from page 39) 

I believe my peas withstood the 
drought so well because the compost 
in the soil held a lot of moisture. I 
believe, too, that my plants root 
deep because there is nothing to 
tempt them to feed on the surface, 


as there is when a “side dressing” ot 
commercial fertilizer is used along 
the row; finally, I think my plants 
are sturdier than chemically fed 
plants and so can stand adverse con- 
ditions better. Anyway, whatever 
the explanation, I had a fine crop 
of peas although, according to the 
rules of the game, my vines should 
have been burned up by the drought. 


Organic Gardening Clubs 

The Organic Gardening Clubs, 
which have been organized in many 
places, are performing a great service 
to their members and to the organic 
movement. More films and lecture 
helps are needed to make the meet- 
ings even more interesting. To meet 
these needs, it has been suggested by 
a number of the clubs that each club 
donate $10 or more and that the 
Editorial Staff assume the respon- 
sibility for making the films avail- 
able to the clubs at no cost except 
the mailing charges for the films. If 
your club will cooperate in making 
lecture materials available, send 
your donation to Organic Garden- 
ing, Emmaus, Pa. 


All persons interested in joining 
one of the following clubs to be 
organized, please contact the person 


whose address is given below: 
Mrs. HELEN WAMSLEY 
662 Chestnut Ave., Beaumont, Cal. 
Mr. Francis MILLER 
303 Saginaw St., Saginaw, Michigan 
Mrs. ALONzo GILSTRAP 
2610 E. 4th, Joplin, Missouri 
Mr. W. A. KING 
56 Hanover St., W. Springfield, Mass. 
Mr. W. H. FERGUSON 
P. O. Box 312, Yucaipa, California 
Mr. WILLIAM KILGORE 
2208 Gypsy Drive, Dayton 5, Ohio 
Mrs. Ricarpo Z. ZIMMERMAN 
323 Conestoga Road, Wayne, Penna. 
Mr. B. A. BAILEY 
313. Green St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Mrs. C. H. Hurtock 
4937 Bell Ave., Houston, Texas 
ArcHiE L. MorGcAN 
3070 Glencoe St., Denver Colorado 


WHY should an organic gardener read 


Farmer 


BECAUSE the principles of organic farming are appli- 
cable on a smaller scale to gardening... 


BECAUSE 


The Organic Farmer can discuss in much greater 


detail the commercial aspects of orcharding 


and truck farming . 


BECAUSE The Organic Farmer will give you more angles 
on the new organic method, soil management, 
cover crops, and sheet composting. It's 
edited by J. I. Rodale. 


To get the complete picture, read BOTH organic maga- 
zines. Don't miss an issue of The Organic 
Farmer: Send in your subscription today; 


One Year $3 
Write today! 


either enclose payment or ask us to bill you. 
Two Years $5 
THE ORGANIC FARMER, Dept. 6G, Emmaus, Pa. 


Three Years $6 
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SUPER-COMPOST 
Has Gone Over Big! 


26 months without a complaint. It is 
something really good to dig into your 
soil. No waiting for results—it acts at 
once. Too, it is complete. Nothing else 
needed. It feeds your plants, and re- 
news your soil. It is a proven product. 


Write for literature. 


KNAPP & KNAPP 


988 Lewelling Boulevard 
San Lorenzo, California 


CONSERVE MOISTURE, 


FEED, REVIVE WITH SOIL LIFE 
An acid compost of natural organic ma- 
terials and colloidal minerals. 

Prepared especially for: Blueberries, Strawberries, Ever- 
@reens, Azaleas, Holly, African Violets, Potatoes, ete., 
and all vegetation preferring a decidedly acid soil. Wood- 
land odor, screened and air-dried for easy application. 

Large trial bag — prepaid $1.00 
100 Ibs. — $2.50 500 Ibs. — $11.25 

Y ton — $20.00 1 ton — $35.00 
F.0.B. Bridgeville, Pa. 
Your soil problems gladly answered. 
Send 4 Ib. of your soil for free pH test. 


J. A. PORTMAN, JR. 


BRIDGEVILLE, PA. 


ACTUMUS 


IS THE ANSWER TO A GARDENER’S PRAYER 


Try a can of ACTUMUS NOW on everything in your 
garden. You will quickly see the results and save your- 
self the long and tedious job of making Compost next 
winter. Avoid moving vast quantities of useless bulk. 
Ask for leaflet explaining how ACTUMUS replaces Com- 
pest. ACTUMUS can be used dry or liquid. (1-Ib. 
makes up to 1500 gallons) 4-ib. $1.25, 4-Ib. $2.25, 
$4.25. AT YOUR STORE or mailed postpaid by OR- 
GANIC SUPPLIES, P.0.B. 820, PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
Or write to Foreign Products Corp., Importers, 1270 
Bdway, New York. (dealers’ inquiries invited) 


Build Your 

Organic Gardening 
library with back copies. All 
1948-°50 issues available (ex- 
cept May and Dec. ’48; Jan., 
April, and May 49). 25c ea. 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


New Method 
Q. According to the new meth- 
od, shall I entirely discontinue to 
make compost? 


A. No. If you have garbage you 
will not want to strew that around 
as a mulch and you can make com- 
post of it. The best way is to mix 
your garbage with soil, using about 
10% soil, and do not pile it higher 
than two feet, covering the sides and 
top with topsoil. Then place in it 
a large quantity of the domestic type 


of earthworms, who will break it 
down in a few months. Keep it well 
watered. The same thing could be 
done with manure. There are situa- 
tions where it may be desirable to 
make compost, but I suggest work- 
ing away from the old method. For 
best results a pit with a cement bot- 
tom sloping towards a small drain- 
age pit with a two-foot-high side 
wall is best. 
Weeds 

Q. If you make compost by the 
enclosed method where there is no 
high heating and it does not kill the 
weed seeds, what are you going to 
do about them? 


A. The best answer is t> mulch 
your plants. This will not only keep 


the weeds down but will keep the | 


soil moist and prevent the sun from 
baking it. 


FertiLize 
AcRoMIZzE 


3 important jobs 
done at one time 


MIneERALIZE 


by covering the Soil with | 


GARDENING MADE EASY WITH 


AgroMulch 


ALL OF YOUR 
GARDENING NEEDS 
WILL BE FOUND 

IN THE ADVERTISING 
SECTION OF 

ORGANIC GARDENING 


FAM—the new method in 
Gardening for Every Need, 
Soil, Location and Climate 
eliminates cultivating and 
weeding and insures better 
and bigger crops. 


FAM contains nutrients, minerals and trace elements in solution which seep into 
the ground. The fibrous organic residue molds itself into a firm layer on top of 
the soil retaining all moisture underneath. 

Several sizes of AgroMulcher available—send for particulars 


KURT WANDEL INDUSTRIES cowninctown, pa. 
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Acidity 


Q. I am interested in utilizing a 
plot of ground. How can I deter- 
mine if the soil is good or if it lacks 
certain elements or is too acid? 

Mrs. L. C. G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. A great deal can be learned 
concerning the fitness of soil for 
growing plants by observing what 
weeds grow in it. An abundant 
growth of sheep sorrel (Rumex ace- 
tocella) indicates that the soil is 
extremely acid; nettle, violets, vari- 


ous sedges indicate a more or less 
neutral soil; while rough bedstraw 
(Galium aparine), clover, sweet 
clover, fall dandelion, and plantain 
(Plantago media) indicates an alka- 
line soil. Soil reaction can also be 
tested with litmus paper, or by using 
the well known indicators, some- 
times advertised in this magazine. 

Moss on the soil indicates either 
poor drainage, acidity, or deficiency 
of certain elements. A good rule to 
follow is that where weeds grow, 
vegetables and other crop plants will 
also grow. 


Garden Calendar 


varieties were mentioned at that 
time, but for those who want to start 
this wholesome fruit the additional 
information here given may be use- 
ful. Figs have a wide range and there 
are suitable varieties for all sections 
of the State. For northern, central 
and southern sections Celeste and 
Green are favorites. Brown Turkey, 
Ischia and Brunswick are among 
others suitable for Florida. They 
should have a heavy mulch to protect 
the roots. A foot thick would not 
be too much. Some recommend 
planting near a building, so that the 
roots can run under it. This method 
has the disadvantage of making it 
unhandy to fertilize the trees. If a 
heavy mulch is used, it can be easily 
raked off when fertilizing is needed, 
and with compost for fertilizer, 
mulch for protection from the sun, 
it will seldom be necessary to disturb 
the covering. As this is broken down 
and absorbed, additional mulch 
should be applied. One of the larger 
sized figs that has become popular 
of late is the New Delta. Vegetables 


(Continued from page 47) 


to plant this month are: collard, 
mustard, eggplant, pepper, okra, ru- 
tabaga, spinach, turnip. 

Shrubs and Trees:—The papaya, 
which does well in central and south- 
ern Florida, apparently has an in- 
teresting future for those who will 
devote their time and energy to 
solving the problems connected with 
raising and shipping the fruit. It is 
one of those fruits that need to be 
fully ripe when eaten, and should 
stay on the tree until nearly so. As it 
is a soft fruit, including the thin skin, 
shipping is a problem. Mention was 
made some months ago of a variety 
that had been developed in the 
neighborhood of Miami and had 
good shipping qualities. So far it 
has not been possible to check up 
personally on the eating quality of 
this variety. The originator is not 
now at his address in Florida, but 
it is hoped that information may 
be obtained soon from another 
source. This should be a money- 
making crop for those in the sections 
adapted to its growth. 


Organic Gardening now has its own 
BOOK OF THE MONTH 


See inside front cover of this issue for details on how 
YOU CAN SAVE 20% ON CLOTHBOUND BOOKS! 
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MULCH wt 


1-Hold soil moisture 
2-Smother weeds 
3- Eliminate need for 
cultivation 


Is the sun stealing vital moisture from 
your garden? MUL-TEX (non-absorptive 
buckwheat hull mulch) lets rain through 
and holds it beneath—keeps sun from 
drying out ground. 

Ideal for flower beds, gardens, lawns, 
shrubs. Dark brown color gives rich back- 
ground, especially for roses. 200 Ibs. will 
cover 260 sq. ft. one inch deep. Conven- 
ient 50 Ib. bags. 


PRICES: 200 Ibs. $5.00—500 Ibs. $10.50 
—1000 Ibs. $19.00—2000 Ibs. $35.00 all 
f.o.b. Cohocton. Order from this ad, or 
send for free descriptive folder. 


LARROWE MILLS, INC. 
BOX 1 COHOCTON, N. Y. 


COMPOST AS 
YOU WANT IT 


@ SCREENED 

@ SHREDDED 

@ GROUND 

@ MIXED 

@ PILED 

Rocks, trash separated. 
Grinds manure and tough organic 

matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 


Screens fine as wanted through perforated 
screens. Free compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP.,, 


GRIND YOUR OWN 
WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR 


and you will know that it contains no 
agene or other preservative or chemical. 
The flavor alone will tell you how much 
better it is. A postcard will bring full par- 
ticulars. 


LEE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


You will enjoy reading 


SELECTED SHORT STORIES OF 


Hardy 


Harpy was a master of plot and character. 
This brilliant group of timeless stories, se- 
lected by J. I. Rodale for the famous Story 
Crassics, is illustrated with 10 beautiful 
full-page drawings. It is a handsomely 
printed and bound volume, an asset to your 
library. Cloth, 192 pp. List price $2.75. 


Special price to Organic 
Gardening subscribers, $1.00 
Rodale Press, Dept.6G, Emmaus, Pa. 
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ORGANIC NUTRIPHYL 


Is a base made from the juice of freshly har- 
vested Alfalfa, Watercress and Parsley. High- 
ly concentrated; one ton of plants produces 
but a few pounds. Sprinkled on soups, salads, 
meat dishes will add vitamins, minerals, chlo- 
rophyll. Economical, delicious. Glass jars (8 
oz.) $4.75. 


ORGANIC DYNA-BROTH 


Vegetable-Nut Puree in a base of Nutriphyl 
(see above). 12 oz. $1.70; 24 oz. $3.40. 


VITA-FOOD SUPPLEMENT 


Vitamins and Minerals in a base of Nutriphy!l 
(see above). 30-day supply $3.90. 
Note—You must be satisfied or money refund- 
ed. Send check or Money Order. 


NUTRIPHYL 


Commercial producers needed every- 
where. Big income for full time, or sup- 
plement present endeavor in spare time. 
We tench you. Send 25¢ for bulletin, 
prices, hutch plans, ete. Get into thix 
industry now. 
RABBIT FEDERATION 
200 Burrell Building, Dept. C 
San Jose, California 


QUALITY FRENCH PRUNES 


Health food—unprocessed—tree run sizes— 
no chemicals or commercial fertilizers—full 
of sugar—distinctive flavor—larger and 
better—30¢ per pound in minimum ten 
pound lots or more—charges prepaid any- 
where in U. S. A—no C.O.D.’s. 
A. C. MARSH 
926 Shannon Road Los Gatos, Calif. 


Rates are 2!c a word. Minimum 25 words, or $5.25. Payable in advance. Include name and address in word count. 
(Deduet 15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted ads.) 


FLOWERS 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS or Azaleamums. 12 for 
$1.00. Organically grown. Either rooted cuttings or 
divisions of field clumps. KANE’S GARDENS, 30 
Lovell Lane, Westmont, N. J. 


DELPHINIUM, Pac. Giant, Prizewinner, also imported 
seed of finest Primroses, Columbines, Swiss Giant Pan- 
sies. Free Folder. OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GAR- 
DENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, Wash. 


GLOXINIA SEEDS. Fresh crop Buell’s exquisite new 


hybrid strains. Giant flowered, long blooming. Over 50 
different, beautiful color combinations never before avail- 
able. Per packet (approximately 200 seeds), $1.00 pre- 
paid. Shipped promptly. Detailed cultural directions in- 
cluded. Ask for special Gloxinia folder No. G—500, 
listing plants, tubers, potting soil, etc. THE BARNES, 
Importers, East Aurora 24, New York. 


IRIS—8 choice—different—$1.00 plus 10c postage. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Peonies, Hemerocallis, Perennials, 
Tulips. All types of Iris. Catalog free. IMPERIAL 
IRIS GARDENS, Cornell, IIlinois. 

IRIS: Dwarf, Intermediate, Tall Bearded, Fall Bloomers, 
Siberian. Catalog by request. Wholesale list to Com- 
mercial growers only. IRISDALE GARDENS, 528 W. 
Bristol St., Elkhart, Ind. 

BARNHAVEN’S FAMOUS HARDY PRIMROSES, sil- 
ver-dollar size in magnificent colors and shades. Hand- 
pollinated seed, seedlings, divisions breeding stock. Asi- 
atics, Auriculas, Julianas, doubles in free illustrated 
catalog that is different. BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Ore. 


SAVE GARDEN AND WATER! Sudden Saturation 
Below Roots! Marvelous Hose-pressure Implement $2.50 
Postpaid. Surprising details Free. “IRRIVATOR”, 
989 Michigan Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


GARDEN SERVICE 


McFARLAND’S Organic Garden Service, Homes & Es- 
tates Beautified Only Art Lovers solicited. F. €. 
McFARLAND, 4233 Graceland Ave., Indianapolis, 8, 
Ind. 


EARTHWORMS 

“DAVID’S FOLLY” EARTHWORMS will build topsoil 
for your gardens, lawns, and trees. Order for planting 
now. “DAVID’S FOLLY” EARTHWORM FARM, West 
Brooksville, Maine. Free Folder. 

PUT EARTHWORMS TO WORK FOR YOU! You, too, 
can have bigger and better vegetables, fruits, flowers by 
‘planting’ earthworms, castings to enrich soil. Ask us 
today for booklet on how earthworms can work for you. 
Please enclose 10c to defray mailing. No obligation. 
GRO-MOR EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 93 Mareeta 
Rd., Rochester N. Y. 


DR. OLIVER'S Hybrid EARTHWORMS $2.50 per 500 


Prepaid. Our aim—Satisfied Customers. Instructions 
Free. KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 15 N. 
30th, Harrisburg, Pa. 

SELL EARTHWORMS for soil fertility and for profit. 
We ship under your name if desired. Particulars free. 
EARTHWORMS FARMS CO., 6220 Ridgeview Avenue, 
Baltimore 6, Maryland. 


STRICTLY ORGANIC GROWN Columbine, Heuchera, 
Iris, Daylilies, Muscarri, Bloodroot, Trillium, Violets, 
White, Blue, Yellow Platycodon, Pardanthus Hypericum, 
Mertensia, Pyrethrum. Your choice—Three for $1.00. 
KOOL ACRES NURSERY, R. R. No. 3, Marion, Ohio. 


GIANT “MANCHOURIAN” 
20 oz...$1.00 - §/bs...¢ 3.00 


Fresh packed - Postpaid 
FREE - Complete guide 
of organic food 

speciaities. 


SELECT SHELLED 
Sunflower Seeds 


$1.85-lb. $3.50-2 lbs. $4.95 - 3 lbs. 


SATISFACTION CUARA NTEE 
ORGANIC. INDUSTRIES 


R. D. Ne. |, Dept. 0, West Leesport, Penna. 


ORGANIC GARDENING LIBRARY BOOKLETS 
on HEALTHFUL Living 


13. suemowen SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by 
J. |. Rodale. Treatise on how to om how to 
this vitamin-rich food. 50c 

31. SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM J. Rodale. 
Explains simple rules for avoiding stubborn con- 
ditions of neuritis caused exerted 
during sleep. 35¢ 

32. NATURAL BREAD edited by J. |. Rodale. Dis- 
cusses health-giving values of Lt. . and ce- 
reals made with stone- 
ground grains. 35¢ 


See special offer on page 64. 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept.66,Emmaus,Pa. 


And subscribe now to PREVENTION Magazine, 
$3 annually. See advt. in this issue. 


PURE WHITE VIOLETS—large garden grown clump 
50c. Roots 35¢ a doz. Cash or Stamps. MRS. R. B. 
FISCH, Interlaken, N. J. 


NURSERY STOCK 
BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANS- 
PLANTS — SEEDS. Azalea - Rhododendron Hybrids. 
All Northern-grown. Bulbs. Free Catalog. GIRARD 
BROS. NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


RHODODENDRON (carolinianum), Rhododendron-Mari- 
mum, Kalmia (laurel), Hemlock (Tsuga). Heavily eo 
Spg. moss packed. Assorted as desired. 3-4 Ft. 
$26.50; 50, $16.00; Dozen, $5.50 PREPAID. NATURE'S 
GREENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 

BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 
“ORGANIC HUSBANDRY’’—Summarizes best Organic 
literature, $1.00 (clothbound, $2.00); ‘‘Wheel-o’-Life’’ 
Vitamin Charts, $1.00; Health Leaflets 5c, List mailed. 
BRENN, 41 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, 2, N. Y. 

MILK GOATS give good tasting, healthy milk. Drink it 
raw. Their manure analyzes highest of all in value. 
GOAT NEWS, (12 issues $1) Richmond, 19, Virginia. 
NEW DIFFERENT HEALTH JOURNAL. Benefits or- 
ganic gardeners. Samples 25c. HEALTH REFORMER, 
Box 72, Redlands, California. 

GARDEN BOOKS, American, British, new and old. Ask 
to have your name placed on our mailing list. HORTI- 
CULTURAL BOOK SERVICE, 212 Detreit Avenue, 
Coneord, California. 


“MAKE YOUR OWN WINE” by Alex Appleyard; from 
flowers, vegetables, hard and soft fruits and many others. 
Over a hundred recipes. $1.50 postpaid. CLINTON 
KEAGY, New Castle, Penna. 


CORSAGE BOOK. Complete master corsage kit with 
artist’s instruction book and 37 photos, $3.00. Kit slone 
$1.75. GLAD REUSCH, 3602 Tacon Street, Tampa 9, 
Florida. 

“HONEY AND YOUR HEALTH” by Bodog F. Beck, 
M.D. and Doree Smedley. A book for those who seek 
the natural foods for health. $3.00 a copy Postpaid. 
CLINTON KEAGY, New Castile, Penna. 

“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.” Most useful, 
valuable information ever offered. Price $1.00. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. SCIENTIFIC INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Ave., SE, New York 
City 


CARDEN EQUIPMENT 
DELIGHT. PLEASURE. Fulfillment of gardening dreams. 
You win at every turn with our incomparable weeding 
tools—three of them that make you king on your plot of 
ground. FREE: Circular on tools and 8 page discussion 
of weeds and i Write KRAMER COMPANY, 
Dept. 15, E hingt 


GARDEN SUCCESSFULLY WITH EARTHWORMS. 
WRITE now for FREE instructions and EXCITING 
OFFER. CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, Dept. 0, 
2514 Fourth Street South, Arlington, Virginia (CH 4121) 


TRY REJUVENATED EARTH. Earthworm Castings. 
Soil Fertilized Nature’s Way 35c per No. 2 Can. $1.00 
for 3 No. 2 Cans. Approx. 14 lbs. per Can. Hybrid 
Earthworms 200 for $1.00. Approx. 4 lb. per Container. 
Prices Prepaid Add Postage. JAM and PAM ORGANIC 
FARMETTE, 1705 Central Ave., Augusta, Ga. 

“EARTHWORM NEWS”, “PROPAGATION & USE”, 
many valuable circulars, secrets of 15 years’ experience, 
FREE. Write for all-time LOW prices now effective, 
Start successfully, easily. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


SOILBUILDING and Fishbait EARTHWORM BREED- 
ING UNITS: Instructions with cypress breeding box con- 
taining food and 500 domesticated red breeder worms. 
$10. delivered. HOLLY-OAKS, Lieyd, Florida. 


DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS: Select breeders 500 
for $4.00—1,000 for $7.00. Culture $7.00 per gallon. 
Castings $2.75 per gallon. Cash orders prepaid. Free in- 
structions with orders. Live delivery. EBWOOD EARTH- 
WORM HATCHERY, Box 63, Amherst, Wisconsin. 


FERTILIZE your garden, nature’s way. Raise Earth- 
worms. We tell you how. Shipped direct from our farm 
in Maryland. $7.00 per 1000. JAMES VETTRAINO, 
5826 Harding, Detroit 13, Mich. 

EARTHWORMS Red Wigglers. Use in Compost—Gar- 
dens—Potted Plants—as Fish Bait. $3.50-1000—$15.00- 
5000 Postpaid. JULIUS BIRCH, Reute 3, Muskegos, 
Michigan. 

EARTHWORKERS—Energetic workers for your compost 
heap or garden—Multiply rapidly—Culture—$6.50 per 
gallon—per 100@ worms $10.00. No C.O.D. orders. 6. 
U. HABERMEHL, Swartz Creek. |, Mich. 

BETTER COMPOST, better soil, better growing condi- 
tions are obtained by using our scientifically bred soilu- 
tion earthworms. Write for free folder. GREENFIELD 
WORM HATCHERY, 15703 Biltmere, Detroit, 27, 
Michigan. 

DUNG WORMS for better growth of plants, shrubs, trees. 
Use vigorous worms to build best compost. Instructions 
with shipment. C.0.D. in U.S.A. 1000—$4.50, 5000 o 
over $4.00—1000. R. C. ALLEN, 1129 Cooper St. 
Jackson, Michigan. 

MODEL BOX SETUP, including 600 Soilution earth- 
worms with capsules and culture, $7.00. Fine for be- 
ginners. Large starter, $1.25. Complete instructions. 
NATURE’S SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

EARTHWORMS—Use that famous earthworm developed 
by the late Dr. Oliver. Free instructions on how to use 
and raise them. MIAMI VALLEY EARTHWORM 
FARM, 109 E. Beechwood Ave., Dayton 5, Ohio. 
HARDY EARTHWORMS raised in outdoor pits. Hand 
Picked, counted and packed with food for two weeks. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Write for prices. FLOYD 
WICKELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 
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EARTHWORMS—Hardy outside pit raised earthworms. 
a alive on delivery. Price and information 

sent request. DR. BATES and TRAPP WORM 
FARM, 2424 Sullivant Ave., Columbus 4, Ohio. 


EARTHWORM Capsules—Plant high 
worm capsules around tree, bushes, garden 
better results. $6.50 a thousand. R. SImDLAIR. cies 
Salem Pike, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

RED WIGGLERS hand picked—1000 $5.00, 3000 7) 00. 
5000 and over $4.50 per 1000. Canada add 50c per 

Prompt prepaid shipments payable in advance. LAMBERT 
WORM RANCH, 275! Poplar St., Memphis, Tenn. 
GARDENERS: Impregnate your compost heap with 500 
Domesticated Earthworm eggs (hatch 2,000 worms)— 
$3.00 postpaid with book, complete instructions. MID- 
WEST EARTHWORM FARMS, Box 999-K, Wichita |, 
Kansas. 


Domesticated EARTHWORM EGGS, 200 $1.00, 425 
$2.00, instructions. AVERY EARTHWORMS, 112-Z 
Elizabeth, Wichita {2, Kansas. 

SOILUTION EARTHWORMS enrich soil Nature's way. 
Breeders 500-$3.00, 1000-$5.00. Capsules 400-$5.00, 
1000-$10.00 postpaid. BRUCE ORGANIC GARDENS. 
1917 33rd Ave., North, Birmingham, Ala. 

English MANURE WORMS, Satisfied customers say 
they're best of all. Convert green manure, garbage, di- 
rectly into Humus without composting. Free pamphlet 
tells why. 500-$3.00, $5.00 thousand postpaid. PHILLIPS 
WORM FARM, Box 22, Bessemer, Ala. 

OZARK WIGGLER EARTHWORMS. They will survive 
transplanting in any soil. Write for descriptive literature 
and prices. LAKE-HAVEN EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 
East 7th Street Road, Box 130-B, Joplin, Missouri. 
DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your waste 
materials into organic rich soil. Call or write Mrs. L. 
JONES, 1515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, Wash. 
DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS for soil building, 
breaking down compost heaps, and fish bait. Call or 
write FULTON EARTHWORM HATCHERY, (407 [7th 
Street, Anacortes, Washington. 

“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” Life story of 
the author, ‘‘An Earthworm Turned His Life,”” mailed 
free. Write DR. THOS. J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, Sun 
Valley, Calif. 


HONEY: Clover Comb sometimes a trace of 
Basswood or Apple-B le they last: Case of 
24 sections $13.50; § case $7.00; Trial of 4 sections 


Honey, 


: Prepaid 300 miles as advertised in this maga- 
zine since September 1949. 

FREE, while they last with order: 52 page ‘Honey 
Booklet’”’ answers everything, recipes. Accepted by 
American Medical Association. Booklet alone 25¢ coin 
or stamps, deductible next order. SMITHTOWN BEE 
FARM, Smithtown, N. Y. 

HONEY: Delicious Florida orange blossom, 24 
postage paid $1.00. 10 Ibs. postage paid $3.75. NELSON 
L. WHEELER, St. Cloud, Florida. 

ORANGE PRESERVE. Sweetened with our honey. (no 
sugar) Tart flavored and delicious. Three tall 10-ounce 
jars $1.75. 100 percent pure mountain sage honey (spray- 


free) 12 Ibs. $3.95. Sun-dried 
5 lbs. $3.00. PREPAID. Add 1 to order out- 
side California. TONTZ HONEY. FARM, * ake Elsinore, 
California. 


SOFT MAPLE SUGAR as the Early Colonists made 
and ate it. Order a five pound tin, $6.00. Two 

tin, $2.40. One pound, $1.25. Postpaid from FOREST 
FARMS, Jamaica, Vermont. 

PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. A quality product, 
excellent flavor. Organically made on our farm. Gallon 
$5.95, & Gallon $3.40. Quart $1.95 Postpaid. MATTIE 
and JOHN BACON, Johnson, Vermont. 

1950—PURE WISCONSIN MAPLE SYRUP. 1 gal 
$5.00; 4 gal. $2.80: quart $1.50. Maple sugar on 
order, $1 per Ib. F.0.B. JIM FINKE, Spring Valley, 
Wisconsin. 

WE MILL Stone ground Whole Wheat, Cornmeal, Millet, 
Soy flour unbleached White. Sell hand flour mills. Shred- 
ding Devices Juicers. GROSE, Box 699, Lodi, Calif. 


SOIL TESTING 


Get the Best for Less 
at prices everyone can afford! 


Sotlution Earthworms 
Write for our new reduced price list. 


COLORADO EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


2134 DECATUR ST. DENVER [!, COLORADO 


garden successfully 


with EARTHWORMS 


WRITE NOW FOR FREE INSTRUCTIONS 
AND EXCITING OFFER..... 
CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM 


Dept. O 


2514 4th St., So. Arlington, Va. 


Hybrid Earthworms 


EARTHWORM CULTURE (eggs, worms and castings) 
builds and conditions soil, no other fertilizer needed, no 
hand-turning of compost. They multiply rapidly. DO 
NOT MIGRATE. Better health for plants and man. Send 
$1.50 for 100, $15.00 for 1800. Additional savings on 
larger amounts. FREE information on request. Full in- 
structions with each order. 


SUNSET ACRES, GOLD HILL, OREGON 


AT LAST, a SURE way to Beautiful Flowers-Vitamin 
packed vegetables. A card to SOIL TEST, 5832 20 St. 
No. Arlington, Virginia, Brings full information. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


HYBRID EARTHWORMS: Mature size, hand picked. 
$4.50 per thousand, delivered. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Free instructions. TEXAS EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 
Bex 263, Bartlett, Texas. 

RAISE your own RED WIGGLER worms. Best for 
fishing and soil building. For complete instructions, 
send 25c to JEWELL’S EARTHWORM FARM, 14633 
Halsted St., Harvey, Ill. 

GROWFAX worm food CONCENTRATE makes them 
GROW FASTER. Contains the famous ‘‘animal protein 
factor’’ of fish meal. Use diluted or to fortify less con- 
centrated mesh. $1. SCHIFF BIO, Jersey City, 3, 
W.J. Ask for list 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


HEALTH CONDUCING Colloidal Minerals -for soil = 
compost culture. Over twenty elements. None 
Nutrition from the ground up. “BRABON”’ RESEARCH 
for HEALTH, Telford, Pa. 

POULTRY MANURE: 100 Ibs. in 50-1b. bags $2.00; 500 
Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $16. 00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-Ib. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE 
EVERGREEN CO., Milton, Del. 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN SOILMIXTURE AND 
RE-POT HOUSEPLANTS. New booklet describes wr 


SEND NO MONEY — PAY ON ARRIVAL — Certified 
plants. Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Tomatoes, Pepper, 
Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Eggplants, Cauliflower, 200, 
$1.00; 500, 1.50; 700, $2.00; 1,000, $2.50; 5,000, $10.00. 
Transplanted plants, 100, $1.50; 500, $5.00; 1,000, $9.00. 
Sweet Potatoes, $3.00 per thousand. Leading varieties, 
mixed anyway wanted, mosspacked. TEXAS PLANT 
FARMS, Dept. N, Jacksonville, Texas. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS. er portoricas and 
Nancy Halls. 200—$1.00, 500—$1.50 1000—$2.50 

it. Satisf: Guaranteed. THRIFT 


Prompt shi 
PLANT FARM, Gleason, . 


BEEHIVES 


BEEHIVE Factory selling direct saves you 25% on best 
grade equipment. Carloads in stock. Free Catalog. 
WALTER KELLEY CO., Dept. 0Z, Paducah, Kentucky. 


POULTRY 
GOSLINGS, ducklings, eggs, breeders. Safe shipment 


anywhere, Bulletins, magazine on raising geese, ducks. 
PEYTON FARM, Route 2D0, Duluth, Minnesota. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


mixture for over 50 of the most common h 
helpful, easy guide for anyone interested in oe 
healthy and beautiful house plants. One dollar. Money 
back guarantee if not satisfied within 5 days. EBMYD, 
Thiensville, Wisconsin. 

Tennessee ROCK PHOSPHATE in any quanti Get 
our prices and literature. H. R. LeFEVER, R. |, ~~ 

, Penna. (At Stoverstown, York County). 


4 YOU WISH to replenish the fertility of your soil 

ground phosphate rock, write for information. MID- 
west PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 405-6 D’Arcy Build- 
ing, Joliet, 


RUHM’S 30% PHOSPHATE ROCK! poy less to buy 
the fine than to take the coarse d free! H. F. 
SCOTT, Domville, Ont. Grenville County, Canada. 


WATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE Finely ground trom 
high-test Western phosphate rock. Ideal for Organic 
farming and gardening. Distributed in California by 
WESTERN FARM CHEMICAL COMPANY, Bex 217, 
Wainut Grove, California. 

BIORG ACTIVATOR really heats up your ... 
$1. SCHIFF BIO FooDS. 


FOODS 


Buffale Area. Compost-grown, 
Ron-preserved foods; ‘“‘Osterizer’’ (food blender) 
feed sower $1.00; ‘glassware; ete. List mailed. w. 
Tupper St., Buffalo, 2, N.Y. 


SWISS TYPE GOAT — bricks 
Half bricks 3.00. Goat brown whey cheese pound b 

1.00 each. Postage paid. BRIAR “HILLS DAIRIES. 
Chehalis, Washington. 


HONEY (Alfaifa-Sweet Clover) Gathered from SPRAY 
E Blossoms in Montana. Write for literature. 
Dounds prepaid 3rd zone (300 miles) $1.85. AMBROSIA 

HONEY CO., Bex 87, Whittier, California. 


“WHOLE FOOD” Shop. 


For Information about MELBOURNE VILLAGE, a 
planned community of productive homes and creative 
living with special emphasis on Organic Gardening, 
write AMERICAN HOME FOUNDATION, Box 696, 
Melbourne, Fla. 

WILL PAY CASH for earthworm farm or fiower gar- 
dens, established business in Florida or south. Give 
details, price. F. J. MEYER, P. 0. Box 844, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” $250 
Week reported! Work home. Expect something Odd! 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, Calif. 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the organic message. Nothing to sell. Mere- 
ly hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects 
of Organic Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits 
us to trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal 
commission. See page 53 for complete story. 


ENERGETIC, healthy middle-aged couple desires joining 
couple with real subsistence homestead (Eastern Sea- 
board States, not near urban centers); cooperatively 
working with them and supplying some capital. Separate 
unfurnished housing preferred. Write Bex C. A. Or- 
ganic Gardening, 46 South West Street, Allentown, Pa. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
ORGANIC PLACE FOR SALE 


1 acre rich level bottomland, all fenced, 3 room cottage, 
garage, 19x24 concrete building, 14x40 frame chicken 
house, well and fruit trees; near San Rafael, Marin 
County, which is known for one of the best climates in 
California. The land has never had commercial fertilizer. 
Not fancy, yet a fair value at $9,600. Deserves an 
owner who appreciates good land. Approx. $3000 down 
payment. Contact AUGUST STOLZ, Realtor, 1851 Lin- 
coin Ave., San Rafael, Calif. Phone 278 or 5093. “Being 
organic gardeners ourselves—we specialize in listing and 
selling organic properties.’’ 
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NOW-—anyone can 
RAISE WORMS 


Send for your “WORMS UNLIMITED” pam- 
that why and how earthworms 
can be raised for pleasure and profit. No 
— obligation — just send your 
name to 


POLSON ENTERPRISES 


1108 Leland Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Interested in learning to 


WRITE? 


Let these three books start you off 
on the right path... 


The Word Finder 
by J. I. RODALE 
Speedily builds bare thoughts into 
expressive sentences. Much more use- 
ful than a thesaurus! 1350 double 
column pages, thumb-indexed.$6.50 


The Word Bank 
by S. BASESCU 
A new type of synonym book. Quick- 
ly helps you find the right word. In- 
valuable for building your vocabu- 
lary. 216 pages. $3.00 


Short Story Writing 
by F. ORLIN TREMAINE 
Step-by-step guidance by popular edi- 
tor and author. Includes complete 
short story with analysis. Adopted by 
U. of Vermont. 240 pages. $3.50 
Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
RODALE PRESS, Dept. 6-G, Emmaus, Pa. 
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A NEW FORCE IN YOUR LIFE! 
Don’t miss the first issue of this new 
monthly magazine, published under the 
editorship of J. 1. Rodale. It is a new 
departure in magazine publishing. The 
entire issue will be devoted to ways of 
preventing 


POLIOMYELITIS 


Infantile paralysis, which has been 
alarmingly on the increase, frequently 
attacks adults. Did you know there is 
evidence that diet may be a factor in 
its causation? 

The June issue of PREVENTION con- 
tains ten articles by and about physi- 
cians and their polio theories, including 
one specially prepared by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. It 
is typical of the hundreds of valuable 
hints that will appear in this unique 
publication, all selected and developed 
for their value in making our lives long- 
er and healthier. PREVENTION is dedi- 
cated solely to the conservation of hu- 
man health, stressing not the cure of 
disease but its prevention. 

The new Rodale magazine will be 
conducted on the highest ethical and 
humanitarian plane. Except for organi- 
cally produced food, PREVENTION will 
contain no advertising. The editors will 
be free to comment on products they 
consider worthy of mention. 


How PREVENTION Started 


J. 1. Rodale’s first interest, which was 
in the field of general health, has long 
been reflected in the pages of Organic 
Gardening. Thousands of subscribers 
have shown extreme interest in health 
matters, and are continually writing us 
for health information. As it has been 
impossible to do full justice to this sub- 
ject in a gardening magazine, we felt 
we could perform the job far more thor- 
oughly by starting a new publication, 
the material for which will be written 
by experts. 


Subscribe Today to PREVENTION! 


The first issue will be out around June 
10. Consider the cost not as a sub- 
scription to a magazine, but as a medi- 
cal fee to enable you to keep posted on 
the latest discoveries in the prevention 
of disease, and to stay healthy. Better 
to pay this small fee than to pay the 
doctor! A year of PREVENTION is 
worth a decade of cure. 

You need send no money; we will be 
glad to mail a bill. 


: 5s PREVENTION MAGAZINE 
$¢/o ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 6G 
sEMMAUS, PA. 


: Please enter my subscription for : 
: 1 year $3. 2 years $5.0 
3 years $6. 5 years $8. 


SMALL old artistie & room house for sale in Hancock 
Village, N. H. at reasonable price. Completely modern- 
ized. Unusual beautiful pastoral murals. Artistic fire- 
place. On quiet main road. Perfectly equipped for 
winter. Two-thirds of an acre of very rich land fertilized 
by cow manure only. Five minutes walk to store and 
post office. Well water supplies. 
and berries. Good schools. gardeners 
with cultivated taste. Write for particulars. KAINTUCK 
FARM, Locust Valley, Long Island, New York. 


ERISH WOOLENS 


THIN exceptionally beautiful. 
HAND WOV IRELAND, 100% new wool. Just 
right now; dm caus blanket later. Thicker ones too; 
tweeds. CAROL BROWN, Putney 29, Vt. 


MONEY MAKING ACTIVITIES 


5 a BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” $250 
eek reported! Work home. Expect some Odd! 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for broken jewelry, 
spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, watches, ete. Cash 
sent promptly. Mail articles today or write for FREE 
shipping container. LOWE’S, Dept. OR, Holland Build- 
ing, St. Louis {, Missouri. 


Special Offers 


(Open only to subscribers to Organic Gardening) 

Gold-stam binders, which have a capacity 
for twelve Organic Gerdening, Livery Booklets, 
are available at $1.25 each e offer: 

A FREE BINDER with pee id order for $10 
worth of the numbered booklets advertised in 
this issue. 

THE ENTIRE SERIES of 40 numbered bookle 
wore ted in three binders, value $31.80: ONL 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order. 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 6-G, Emmaus, Pa. 


CAMP—Worth-while experience for children 6-10. Locs- 
ted in mountains of central Pa. Farm and camp program. 
Organically raised food. ned staff. Write MRS, 
THOMAS MecMILLEN, LINGLE VALLEY CAMP, 
Milroy, Pa. 


ORGANICALLY ACCEPTED 


1T’S NO SECRET!!! America’s finest families are send- 
ing their silver to us for repair and silverplating service. 
Free estimate and literature. DETROIT SILVERSMITH 
COMPANY, 19944 Livernois, Detroit 21, Michigan. 

CLOGGED and OVERFLOWING CESSPOOLS and Sep- 
tic Tanks are a health menace. No need to employ ex- 
pensive pumping methods. Simply apply 100 Ib. drum 
of SUR-SOLVENT to reduce the solid content and clean 
the pores in the ground surrounding the cesspool, thereby 
allowing the proper leaching of the water. Write for 
descriptive literature and how to start fermentation in 
your cesspool or septic tank. ELECTRIC SEWER 


CLEANING COMPANY, 294 Linecoin St., Allston 34, 
ass. 


UNPROCESSED, Unsulphured, Unsprayed, Unchemi- 
ealized, dried Peaches $3.40, Pears $3.60, Mission Figs 
$2.60, Calimyrna Figs $3.60, Assortment $3.50, 10 bb. 
boxes; Raw Fruit Cake, 5 lbs. $2.95; Tree-Ripened 
Dates, 5 lbs. $1.75. ALSO: Large, unfumigated Shelled 
Almonds, 5 Ibs. $3.75. Raw Cashews, 5 Ibs. $3.95. Un- 
heated Virgin Olive Qil, gallon $4.50. Please remit. 
Expressage collected. H. JAFFE (ce), Lakeside, 
California. 


RED SASSAFRAS Tea _ Roots—Organically Grown. 
Natural. Not Dyed. Carefully prepared. Directions for 
brewing healthful drink used by the Indians. Delightful 
Sample pound $1.00 makes gallons. 3 lb. $2.00 Prepaid 
promptly. KING HIGH OCEAN RANCH, Lincoln, Ark. 


HOBBY CATALOG loc. Reptile List 5c. Dozen Midwest 


Cacti $1.25. Chameleon 85c. Box Turtle 75c. Newt 35c. 
Treefrog 35c. Salamander 35c. QUIVIRA SPECIALTIES, 
Topeka 32, Kansas. 


VACATIONING 


SESAME SEED—natural, flavorful, easily digested 
alkaline food. Richest in lecithin, organic minerals, 
vitamins. Delicious SESAME SEED BUTTER, VIRGIN 
SESAME OIL $1.00 Ib. Hulled SESAME SEEDS 38 lbs. 
$2.00 postpaid. NATURAL NUT PRODUCTS, 613 
Washington Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 


THE BIRCHES—GHENT—NEW YORK June ist Open- 


ing. Accommodations limited to adults. Weekly rates 
$40.00 up. Seasonal vegetables, fruits and berries 
organically grown on premises. All other available or- 
ganic foods used in kitchen. 

MAKE YOUR next Summer's VACATION inexpensive. 
Exchange your house or apartment with another reliable 
family. Plan now to see another part of the country. For 
information write to HILDRETH FINN, 103 Summer 
St., Springfield, Vermont. 


$1.00 HULLED SUNFLOWER SEEDS, Sesame and 
Millet. Generous Trial Size of all three Postpaid for $1. 
Free literature on Unprocessed Natural Foods, and 
100% Whole Grain Flours & Cereals Stoneground on 
Natural Burr-stones. WHOLE GRAINS, OG-6, 261! 
Jones, Chicago, Illinois. 

HULLED LARGE SEEDED MILLET. Grown without 
chemicals. An excellent breakfast food. Price $1.30 for 
five pounds. Postpaid in 5 Ib lots. OSCAR H. Witt 
& CO., Box 600-A, Bismarck, N. D. 


If you wish te buy or sell organically-grown fi 
Allentown, Pa. The purpose of the Trading Post is 
products. Rates are 2ic a word. Minimum 25 words, or 
word count. 


send advert 
te 


bring 
$5. 


copy to Organic Gardening, 46 S. West Street, 
together the buyer and seller of organically-grown = 
25. Payable In advance. Include name and address | 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 


SUN-DRIED APRICOTS—unsulphured, unsprayed, na- 
tural delicious fruit. Richest in iron, organic minerals, 
vitamins. 3 Ibs. $2.00 postpaid ROBERT ORGANIC 
FOODS, 613 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 16, N.Y. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original vita- 
mins and mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 lb. 
bags of flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.00. LOU- 
HELEN RANCH, Davison, Mich. 


FOURTH YEAR for Walnut Acres home-grown, home- 
processed, organically raised foodstuffs. Fresh, stone- 
ground wheat, rye, corn, buckwheat flours, cereals. PAUL 
KEENE, Penns Creek, Penna. 

BARLEY—Organic farm in Western Michigan will have 
quantity of organically-grown barley latter part 
June. WM. NOLAN, 3897 Richmond Read, R.F.D. 2 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GENUINE FLORIDA KEY LIMES grown organically 
on Plantation Key, highly valued by people who know; 
24 dozen $1.50. Postpaid. PLANTATION KEY PRO- 
DUCTS CO., Tavernier, Florida. 


OrcaNnic GARDENING invites all 
who have organically grown 
foods for sale to list them in the 
Organic Gardening Directory. 
There will be no charge for list- 
ing your name, address, and or- 
ganically grown produce in this 


ORGANIC FOOD DIRECTORY 


directory. Write us, telling in de- 
tail what you have that is organ- 
ically grown, mentioning how 
long and in what manner you 
have applied the method. Write 
to 


Organic Food Division 
ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 
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HODODENDRONS 


? IN THE CARDEN 
{ Imitate Natural Conditions 
Success in growing rhododendrons in the garden 
depends upon fitting them into conditions suited to 
their needs, or making the conditions suitable to them. Azalea Calendulacea 
a When this has been done, their culture is easy; fail Above—Naturalized planting 
to do this, and failure is inevitable. Comer ater 
4 Rhododendrons require a distinctly acid soil (pH 
- 4.5 to pH 5-6). In planting them in the garden, dig 
a hole far too large for the root system of the plant 
. and fill it with well-decayed hemlock logs, wood and 
leaf humus, and soil from the pla © ~ native habitat. 
The hole should be at least two te. >eep and three 
or more feet wide. Native varieties need no special 
care, but cultivated forms should be given such loca- 
Pi tions in your garden as will give them the most nearly 
» optimum environmental conditions. The deciduous 
ot rhododendrons are commonly called azaleas. 
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Makes compost quicker, 
easier, cheaper and better 
out of difficult materials. 
Use even sawdust and chaff. 
Compost garbage and sludge 
without odor! These make 
the richest humus known to 
man! 
See the magical difference 
it will make in weak, slug- 
sh soils—just a few hand- 
uls mixed into soil. It con- 
ditions, activates—adds life, 
energy and vitality. 
* 


Use ActivO to reduce odors 
in outdoor toilets—while it 
converts the waste into an 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. 


5M This “Can of Magic” Must Give 
Coen r You a Better Garden — or Your 


Money Back! 


tows ond garden fertilizer needed for few 


With ActivO you cam 


Plant a little with each seed 
and see the difference in 
your plants—and the yield! 
Flowers, too, have better 


color. 


Use ActivO to make your 
own organic fertilizer and 
liquid manure — quickl 
(complete directions tell 
you how to do this and 
dozens of other unusual 
garden tricks.) Use it in 
hot beds or to make hot 
beds without manure. 


All organic—no chemicals! 
Nature, herself—am plified, 
and packed in a can! SEND 
NOW FOR ALL THE IN. 


ALISS3IAINN 


Quickly ond cheaply moke rich, soil-bullé TERESTING DETAILS. 


vety humus fortified with ‘ 
billions of Nature’s own hhevian bed, pot, gorden ond orchard st 
beneficial micro-organisms, 
hormones, vitamins, miner- your soil, good for EARTH- 
als and the mysterious bio- _ WORMS. 
ties, Nature’s balancers. ° 

At dealers in sizes at $1.00 
tutes. ere’s — now. your 
like As nothing “just as dealer doesn’t have it, use 


OS 21 0 


It’s cost is amazingly little 
(See below.) And it’s good 
for your compost, good for 


ond improve chemice! plant 


Besides the FREE informa- 
GIVEN | Extra award. tien on the new, quicker 
methods of composting, we give you without extra charge, with the 
big No. 25, Ne. 50, or No. 100 sizes of ActivO, PLANS and easy 
instructions for building the popular 1A COMPOSTER CABINET. 
With this sanitary method you can make compost any month of the 
year in basement, garage, or tiny backyard—without odor. Con- 
tinwous process. Selves garbage disposal. Be sure to CHECK 
BELOW if you want the No. 25, No. 50, or No. 100 sizes and 
plans for the cabinet pictured at right. 


coun 


MAIL TO = BENSON-MACLEAN PLANT PRODUCTS, Bridgeton 54, | Ind. 


Northeastern States: Address ActivO-Sollservice, P. 0. Box 131, Townsend, 
West Coast: AetivO-West, P. 0. Box 227, Rivera, Calif. 


Send the following: (Add 10% West of Rockies) 
7 size for 1350 Ib. compost, at $2.00 ea. postpaid. (Prices do not include state sales taxes.) 


25 size for up to 3 tons compost, $6.99 (prepaid) with C0 FREE literature; 
FREE Composter Cabinet plans. ActivO 


50 size, for 61 tons, $11.95, freight collect; with FREE plans. and composting. 
100 size, for 12 tons, $19.95, freight collect, with FREE plans. 


0 Ne. 
No. 


ENZYMES? 
There’s nothing new or magic about projucing © 
enzymes! | 
Astiv® users have been getting top enayme 
“Seapets im compost and soil for years—end 
without a lot of fol-de-rol and expense with 
sprouted cereals and what not! (Many have won- 
dered st the secret thet made ActivO se good!) 
the combination of CORRECT bectertal 
getion and hermone-vitamin-bietic action, with 
modulation, produces the MOST EN- 
nrg you get all this automatically when you 
gee ActivO. By all means. fli out the coupon at 
left and mail it now for full details and yond 
trial can of 


Want a Better LAWN? 


ActivO can help a lot. It energizes, activates, 
conditions, and stimulates (yet it is not a fer- 


tilizer). 


0 No. 


No. 
SHIPPING POINT 


If different 


P. O. and State 


Supply Dealer's Name 


MORE THAN A 
COMPOST HASTENER! 
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